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IN a previous article,! in the September number, I had said a few 
words, at the end, as to the extraordinary action of the Government 
of this country in regard to the installation of the Austrian Arch- 
duke Maximilian as ruler of Mexico. I there mentioned the little 
known, but clearly provable fact that ‘ Lore John Russell, as 
Foreign Secretary, had given beforehand, contrary to all diplomatic 
rules, the assent of England to the installation of Maximilian on a 
Mexican throne, nearly two years ere that ambitious and deeply- 
indebted adventurer landed at Vera Cruz.” 

The plain facts of the case, with which but few seem to be 
acquainted—if I can judge from conversations I have often had 
with public writers and Members of Parliament, who were always 
astonished when being told the truth—are as follows. Maximilian, 
in company with his Belgian wife, first went, on board the Novara, 
in spring 1864, to Rome, to receive the benediction of the Pope for 
his intended overthrow of the Mexican Republic. He then started 
for America, where he landed at Vera Cruz, on May 29. There he 
was received with the thundering salvoes of all the French vessels 
anchored in that port, whilst at the same time the bells of the 
churches were tolled in his honour as Emperor. 

More than two years before, Lord John Russell, in a despatch 
dated January 27, 1862— in which the sending out of French and 
Spanish troops is announced, who were to march upon the capital of 


1 “A Letter of Gladstone and the American and Mexican War.” 
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Mexico—declared that if the Mexican people, by a spontaneous and 
simultaneous movement, were to invite the Archduke Maximilian 
to ascend to the throne, England would not have to prevent him, 
as it was not this country’s interest to do so. This, it need not be 
said, was tantamount to a recognition of the destruction of a 
Republic, and the establishment of a Monarchy, long before these 
events had been accomplished, or even dreamt of! 

In all the history of diplomatic intrigues, which is certainly rich 
enough in shady and reprehensible transactions, this outrageous per- 
formance stands alone. The despatch in question was a downright 
incitement to the French and Spanish troops to overcome the 
Mexican Republic by war; after which, of course, one of those 
farces of a “spontaneous’” popular election was to take place, which 
Louis Napoleon had organised after his coup d’é¢at, or midnight 
surprise and massacre, of December 2, 1851, and whivh finally 
enabled him to mount an Imperial throne, 

This was, indeed, the very course adopted by the Government of 
Lord Palmerston in collusion with the Man of December. The final 
aim of both was, to aid the Confederacy of the Southern Slaveholders 
in the United States in their attempt to break up the great 
‘Transatlantic Republic. It is to the honour of the late Queen 
Victoria that in this she resisted, as far as in her lay, the intrigues 
of the so-called “ Liberal ” Cabinet—even as she endeavoured to foil 
the crafty action of its leading Ministers to effect a formal recognition 
of the “‘ Black Empire” which Jefferson Davis sought to establish. 

It was Queen Victoria who brought about the introduction of a 
saving clause in the Treaty between France, Spain, and England. 
That clause enabled this country to refrain from “ armed inter- 
vention” in the interior of the Mexican Republic. England’s fleet, 
according to the Treaty, went with that of France and Spain to 
make a demonstration against the Government of President Juarez. 
The Commissioners of the three Allied Powers, on their arrival, 
issued a manifesto in which, in the most barefaced lying manner, 
they said :—‘‘ Mexicans! Those deceive you who tell you that, 
behind the just reclamations concerning the Public Debt, the Allies 
conceal schemes of conquest, of [monarchical] Restoration, or of 
intervention in the policy or the Administration of your country.” 

This declaration was made at a time when the secret intrigues for 
foisting the Archduke Maximilian upon Mexico were already in full 
swing. Unfortunately it is an indubitable fact that Lord John 
Russell—a man whose merits in other matters I do not wish to 
deny—had had a chief hand in those clandestine and most 
treacherous transactions. Thus, in a long conversation he had with 
M. de la Fuente, the diplomatic representative of Mexico—a con- 
versation the full text of which is before me—Russell asserted on 
October 24, 1861, that he ‘‘ had not yet formulated the propositions 
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which he was to submit to France and Spain on the subject of 
intervertion.” Yet, on October 22 of that year, Mr. Calderon 
Collantes, the Spanish State Minister, had already given his answer 
to the very propositions which had been communicated to him by 
the English Ambassador at Madrid! Talleyrand’s cynical saying 
that “speech is given to man to hide his thought,” fully applied to 
Lord John Russell in this case. 

In Russell’s despatch to Sir Charles Wyke, which I have before 
mentioned, he had to insert the statement which was owing to 
Queen Victoria’s influence—namely, that England could not take 
part in an armed intervention by making formally war upon the 
Mexican Republic. At the decisive moment Sir Charles Wyke 
acted upon this hint. As will be seen from the following quota- 
tion, the English Cabinet were, however, by no means satisfied at 
first with this action of its diplomatic envoy in Mexico. 

The quotation is from an article written by Mr. John Bigelow, 
the former American Minister at Paris, He, when residing later 
on at Berlin, had many interesting conversations with Herr von 
Bunsen, one of the sons of the former Prussian Ambassador in 
London. That son had for some time been the private secretary 
of his father during the period in question. Now this is what Mr. 
John Bigelow says : 


“ When Sir Charles Wyke wrote to his Government an account of the 
order he issued for the removal of the British force from Mexico—which 
he did as soon as it transpired that France had determined to march into 
the interior and occupy Mexican territory, regardless of the tripartite 
treaty, by which it was agreed that the Allies were simply to occupy the 
sea-ports, and collect the duties until their several claims were discharged 
—he was surprised and very much disturbed at getting no approval or 
disapproval of his action from the Foreign Office. When he returned a 
year or so later, he yet failed to get any satisfactory explanation of this 
extraordinary silence. Subsequently, and after Lord Clarendon’s retire- 
ment from office, he found an opportunity of asking his lordship to 
enlighten him upon that subject. Lord Clarendon then told him that the 
Cabinet had been equally divided about the propriety of Sir Charles's order, 
one half sustaining it, and the other half recommending his recall.” 


In other words, in spite of the Tripartite Treaty, which had 
been finally framed in accordance with the Queen’s suggestion, one 
half of the Cabinet were ready to go a long way with Napoleon III. 
for an armed intervention in Mexico, although Lord John Russell 
had denied such an intention in his despatch to Sir Charles Wyke. 

Mr. John Bigelow thus proceeds in his Recollections : 


“ To produce as little disturbance as possible in the Queen’s Council in 
dealing with this deadlock, directions were given to send all the papers to 
Clarendon, with a request for his opinion as to the course the Government 
should take. Clarendon investigated the case very carefully, and finally 
sent in his opinion that the Government ought not only to sustain its 
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Minister, but would do wisely to make him some formal acknowledgment 
of the nation’s obligations for the course he had pursued.” 


No doubt this opinion was given when it was seen with what 
difficulties the French army had to contend. Even those in the 
English Cabinet who had disapproved of Sir Charles Wyke’s per- 
fectly correct and prudent procedure, must then have seen that he 
had actually “ saved the situation” as far as this country was con- 
cerned. 

Again, Mr. Bigelow says, and his words show, in the very first 
sentence, that, contrary to what Lord John Russell had written, 
there must have been some underhand agreement between the 
English Cabinet and Napoleon IIL. : 


“The French Emperor was very much incensed against Sir Charles for 
his order, and against the English Ministry for sustaining him. He, at 
that time, was the Sovereign who inspired more fear than any other in the 
world; which explains the hesitation of the English Cabinet in formally 
approving Sir Charles’s action. Von Bunsen said that he thought this 
almost, if not quite, the only international dispute settled upon the sole 
responsibility of a diplomatic representative. He also commented upon 
the Queen’s part in enabling her Government to make this honourable 
retreat from the Mexican Expedition. She had insisted upon inserting in 
the Expeditionary Treaty a clause securing to England the right to withdraw 
from the Expedition when she did. But for this clause, under which her 
Minister derived the power he so wisely exercised, England, like France, 
might have been compelled to make an ignominious retreat from Mexico, 
or a yet more ignominious sojourn there.” 


A doubt may be entertained as to whether the retreat of the 
Cabinet was an “ honourable” one. The anger of the French despot 
can, however, only be understood if there had existed an under- 
hand promise given to him that the English Government would, 
after the landing of the fleets, eventually go still further with him 
in his nefarious design. And the existence of such a secret promise 
may be guessed from the fact of Lord John Russell having, as it 
were, acknowledged Maximilian as the future ruler of Mexico more 
than two years before he had landed at Vera Cruz. 


Il, 


Few are probably aware that the selection of Maximilian—in 
other words, the war against the Mexican Republic—was owing to 
the Empress Eugenie, in the same way as she brought about the 
war against Germany. The first of these wars resulted in the 
decline of the power of the French Empire; the second in its 
overthrow. “C'est ma petite guerre!” she had smilingly said to 
the French Marshal, when, in accordance with Jesuit suggestions, 
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she urged her hesitating and invalid husband to draw the sword 
against the German nation. 

In the matter of the attack upon Mexico, and the appointment of 
the Austrian Archduke as the ruler of a “Latin Empire” in 
America under the over-lordship of France, Louis Napoleon had also 
hesitated for some time. Miss de Montijo, having become Empress, 
remembered a certain Hidalgo, a former Attaché of the Mexican ~ 
Embassy at Madrid, who had often come to the salon of her mother, 
in the days when the clerical party was in power in the Mexican 
Republic. When the Liberals assumed its Government, Hidalgo— 
s0. Leo von Dierkes, a German writer, states—fell into abject 
poverty. He was relieved from it through an appointment as 
private secretary and librarian at the Court of Napoleon III., and 
had to do special service for the Spanish correspondence of Eugenie. 
in this manner he became a sort of intermediary between her and 
his emigrant countrymen of the clerical, reactionary party. At that 
time he was described as a very good-looking young man, with 
ardent dark eyes. 

The Countess Montijo, Eugenie’s mother, and the Duchess of 
Alba, also came to Bayonne, where Hidalgo had first been appointed, 
when the Imperial pair resided there for a time. The three 
Spanish ladies interested themselves very much in the cause of the 
Mexican emigrants; the idea of some of them being that perhaps 
Mexico might finally be recovered for Spain herself, whilst another 
proposal was, to introduce there a dynasty under the suzerainty of 
Bonapartist France. To all hints in that direction, Louis Napoleon, 
however, replied for a while very cautiously. ‘“ Lowis dit que ce 
n'est pas encore le moment,” was always the answer of Eugenie to 
those who spoke to her on the subject. 

The Mexican emigrants, it is true, had no wish to see their 
country converted into a French colony. They rather aimed at the 
establishment of a Monarchy of their own, though under the 
protection of France. All of them, among whom there was the 
proscribed Archbishop of Mexico, Escandon, a wealthy banker, and 
several other reactionary notabilities, were in close contact with the 
Vatican at Rome, which exercised its influence upon the Spanish 
consort of the perpetrator of the State-stroke of December 2. 

When the Southern Slaveholders of the United States rose in 
rebellion, Louis Napoleon at last thought that this was the practical 
moment’ for active interference. Hidalgo is said to have been 
informed of this resolution in the boudoir of Eugenie, where the 
Emperor was. The question of the establishment of a Monarchy in 
Mexico having been agreed upon, Napoleon III. asked: ‘‘ Mats 
qui?” (But who?) Thereupon Eugenie took up the Almanack 
of Gotha for the purpose of looking up the Roman Catholic 
dynasties, 
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“ Dabord l' Autriche !” (“ First of all, Austria!”) she exclaimed, 
and coming to the name of the Archduke Ferdinand Max, she at 
once said : “* Voila le prince trowvé !” (“ Here the Prince is found ! ”) 

“ Il n’acceptera pas!” answered Louis Napoleon. “ Ji acceptera!” 
Eugenie replied somewhat vivaciously. The Archduke was in 
special favour with her as the first member of an Imperial House, 
who, when quite young, had come to the Napoleonic Court. With 
the Imperial pair he had gone to the Opera, and as Eugenie wished 
to have a footstool, the young Prince put one under her feet. ‘“ Non, 
non, mon prince! C'est trop!” she is stated to have exclaimed. 

When Maximilian afterwards became “ Emperor,” he declared 
that that footstool was evidently the step from which he ascended 
the Mexican throne. 

Still, Louis Napoleon doubted whether the Archduke would 
accept. He therefore sent a confidential agent, a journalist of the 
name of Debrauz, to sound him. Although Debrauz let his name 
be pronounced in French manner, and had added to it the words 
“de Salda Pejia,’ he was in reality the son of an Austrian peasant, 
had studied at Vienna, been appointed as a writer in the Austrian 
Embassy at Vienna, and become a favourite of Herr von Hiibner, 
through whose influence he was made editor of the Mémorial 
Diplomatique. With the Archduke Maximilian, Debrauz had 
become acquainted at Milan, when that Prince was Governor of 
Lombardy and Venice and had inspired some articles in the 
Mémorial Diplomatique. 

Maximilian having consented to the proposal made to him from 
Paris through Debrauz, Prince Metternich, then Austrian Ambas- 
sador in France, was formally communicated with. The Court of 
Vienna then also gave its consent to the proposal. 

It would lead too far to enter into more details of this kind. Be 
it enough to say that these facts, having been published at Vienna, 
in a journal known to be in contact with the Foreign Office of 
Austria, may be regarded as fully trustworthy. 

King Leopold I. of Belgium also sympathised with the plan. 
He declared the reports of Sir Charles Wyke to be untrustworthy 
and exaggerated, and so contributed to the later terrible fate of his 
daughter. It was the inheritance of a few millions of francs she 
had received after the death of her mother, which enabled Maximilian 
to bribe unscrupulous writers—a subject on which I could say more, 
After the death of her father, she obtained 40,000,000 francs more 
in the last year of her short-lived “ Imperial ” dignity. 

In this way the infamous enterprise was started. Those who 
might be astonished at the character of the adventurers implicated 
in it, ought to remember that Louis Napoleon’s antecedents were 
exactly of the same shady kind. 
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Ii. 


Something remains to be said about the end of Maximilian. 
The ninth volume of Emile Ollivier’s work, Z’ Empire Libéral, has just 
been published ; and it deals, amongst other things, with the oft- 
debated question what it was that decided the Austrian adventurer 
suddenly to return, when he was on his way back to the coast, 
although, besides the capital, only three other towns were still in 
his possession, and his civil list was so overburdened that now and 
then even the bakers and butchers had stopped their supplies. ‘The 
French army had been withdrawn in consequence of the pretty 
clear hints, or threats, of the United States. Maximilian, seeing 
the greater part of Mexico in the hands of guerillas, seemed 
scarcely to have another choice than to abdicate. In vain his wife 
had claimed further help at Paris. 

A priest, P. Fischer, induced the sorely driven “‘ Emperor” to 
change his mind and to return to the capital. It seems Maximilian 
was told by the Jesuit Father that, after the departure of the hated 
French troops, he would have a better chance of conciliating the 
patriotic party of the country. But when he went back, he issued 
court-martial decrees in the old cruel Bazaine style. 

I have seen the papers taken from the Private Cabinet of 
Maximilian after his execution at Queretaro—they were brought 
to London by the confidential agent of President Juarez, a French- 
man of the name of E. Lefdvre, formerly editor of La Tribune de 
Mexico, who afterwards wrote a History of the French Intervention, 
in which those official documents are contained. To many of them, 
the curiously formed signature of Maximilian was appended. 

A single quotation may be enough to show how the “ Imperial ” 
freebooter acted on his return. Under his signature he wrote as 


follows : 
“ IMPERIAL PALACE oF MEXICO, 
“ February 5, 1867. 


“My pEAR GENERAL Mrramon,—I order you, in a quite special manner, 
for the case that you would succeed in seizing Don Benito Juarez, Don 
Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, Don José Maria Iglesias, Don Luis Garcia, and 
General Miguel Negrete, to have them judged and condemned by a court- 
martial, in conformity with the law of the 4th of November last, which is 


actually in force.” .. . 
“(Sig.) MaxmmIL1an.” 


In Article 6 of that law, or rather ordinance, ‘‘ condemnation ” 
means death. So the Imperial adventurer did not only want to 
have President Juarez and other notable men court-martialled, but 
he ordered the sentence of death for them beforehand. To him- 
self he reserved the right of final approbation. In other, similar 
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decrees the penalty of death was pronounced upon all leaders of the 
national patriotic levies. ‘‘The execution was always to take place 
within twenty-four hours. Any petition for mercy on the part of 
the condemned was to be disregarded.” 

M. Emile Ollivier, the man who “with a light heart” entered 
upon the war with Germany, now says that the decisive cause of 
Maximilian’s sudden return was a letter he had received on 
November 20, 1866, from his mother, the Archdachess Sophie. In 
it, it was said that if he came back to Austria he would find himself 
in a ridiculous and humiliating position ; that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph would receive him very badly, or rather not at all, in case he 
were to try resuming his former quality as a possible heir to the 
Austrian throne, which he had had to renounce after his assumption 
of the Imperial title in Mexico. This, M. Ollivier thinks, was the 
real cause why Maximilian did not carry out his intention of 
abdicating as an Emperor, but returned to the capital. 

The truth is, that both causes had co-operated. When Maxi- 
milian started for Vera Cruz, there was a most unpleasant scene 
between the two brothers on account of the Prince having to resign 
his rights of possible eventual inheritance in Austria-Hungary. 
After the battle of Koniggriitz, in 1866, Francis Joseph was received 
on his way from Schénbrunn to Vienna with such cries as: “ Long 
live Maximilian!” A small party was in the course of forming, 
which looked to the latter as the future ruler, after a previous 
palace revolution, such as had happened at Vienna in 1849, when 
Francis Joseph himself was raised to the throne under the 
auspices of his ultra-reactionary mother, that same Archduchess 
Sophie. 

P. Fischer himself, as M. Ollivier states, told a distinguished 
Mexican diplomatic representative, M. Gustav Barz, that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph was very mistrustful in regard to his 
brother when he was on the point of going back to Europe. Count 
Beust, in his Hrinnerwngen, testifies to the same effect. Thus 
Maximilian was in the position of a man to whom the ship has been 
burnt. In his princely arrogance he imagined that, in his quality 
as a member of the Imperial family of Austria, he was secure against 
the infliction of the penalty of death in case he were captured—he 
who had ordered the condemnation to death of President Juares 
and his associates. 

At Queretaro his venture ended. 

As I had, all through, stood publicly to the cause of the Mexican 
Republic in numerous writings in Germany, England, and America, 
I, on my part, can testify that I had not the least difficulty at 
Vienna, at that time, in making the true facts about the criminal 
Pretender known in the foremost journal of that town. I felt, too, 
that I should express my views as to the perfect right of the 
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restored Republic to treat Maximilian as it did, in a letter to 
President Juarez, which was answered by him in befitting 
manner. 

Since then, no attempt has been made any more in Mexico to 
implant an Empire, contrary to the wishes of its citizens. 


Karu Bunn. 





FISCAL REFORM FOR THE FARMER. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION: ITS CAUSE AND 
ITS ONLY CURE. 


I. 


On August 4 last the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain addressed in the 
Riding School of Welbeck Abbey an audience of from 10,000 to 
12,060 people—as he himself said, “a larger number of persons 
interested in agriculture and living by the cultivation of the soil than 
have ever been gathered before under one roof.” And the burden of 
his discourse was his own peculiar brand of fiscal reform, his 


WonbDERFUL Foop Tax JUGGLE, 


by means of which on the one hand foreign foodstuffs are to be 
shut out from our markets in the interests of British and colonial 
producers, while on the other hand they are to come into the country 
in sufficient quantities to yield a foreign contribution “of a great 
number of millions a year” towards our Imperial revenue !—a food 
tax juggle which is to give a considerable preference to our Colonies, 
and substantial encouragement to British agriculture, yet without 
raising the price of fond ! 

The Duke of Portland presided, and a record number of dukes 
and duchesses, earls and countesses, and lords and ladies of high 
degree graced the occasion by their presence. But it was not to 
these that Mr. Chamberlain addressed himself. They know very 
well where they would “come in” should he succeed in imposing 
taxes on corn and meat and dairy produce. Nor did the right hon. 
gentleman anticipate any great difficulty with the farmers. “I do 
not believe that I have to preach to the farmer,” he said. “It is 
rather to the labourer that I have to address myself.” 

And he proceeded to argue that a tax on corn would not raise 
the price of bread. Speaking of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s tax of 
1s. per quarter, he said, with his usual 


UTTER DISREGARD OF THE Facts 


of the case, “The other day a duty, a moderate duty of 1s., was 
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placed upon corn. It isa very small duty. It had no effect upon 
the price of bread.” 

Now, a tax of 1s, per quarter on corn is equivalent to one-eighth 
of a penny on the four-pound loaf. But, as a matter of fact, in 
London, very generally throughout the provinces, and even in the 
faithful Birmingham itself, the price of the four-pound loaf was 
raised, and that not by one-eighth of a penny, but by $¢.—just four 
times the amount of the duty. 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, proposes a tax, not of 1s. but of 2s. a 
quarter on corn (excluding maize) and taxes of 5 per cent. on meat 
(excluding bacon) and on dairy produce. He protests, it is true. 
‘IT do not believe—lI speak to you frankly—lI do not believe that 
that will raise by a single farthing the price of bread; I do not 
think that it will raise to any substantial degree the price of 
Om. 15.” 

The foreigner, indeed, is to pay the tax. 

But in that case, why exclude maize and bacon ? 

Because, as Mr. Chamberlain explained at Glasgow, bacon is the 
food of the poorest of the poor. And, as for maize, ‘In any 
scientific tariff,” says the great tariff reformer, ‘‘ we must try to keep 
raw materials as cheap as possible ; and therefore I myself should not 
propose to put any duty on maize, which is an important feeding 
stuff.” 

But, if a tax on corn will not raise the price of bread, for which 
corn is the raw material, and which is “ an important feeding-stuff ” 
for human beings, why hesitate to tax maize and bacon? And if the 
foreigner will pay the tax on corn, why not let the foreigner pay the 
taxes on maize and bacon also ? 

The truth is, of course, that such 


Taxes Must Raise THE Price or Foon, 


not only by the amount of the duty but by the amount also of the 
wholesaler’s and the retailer's profits on the duty. It is manifestly 
mere folly, or sheer dishonesty, to quote as any guide in this con- 
nection, as Mr, Chamberlain did at Welbeck, the case of France, 
which imports but 2 per cent. of the wheat she consumes as against 
our imports of 774 per cent. The case of Germany is far more to 
the point, though Germany imports only 34 per cent. of the wheat 
she consumes. But in Germany (as Mr. Gerald Balfour was forced 
to admit on August 9, in reply to a question in the House by 
Dr. Shipman,) while the duty is 7s. 7d. per quarter, the price of wheat 
is 9s. 3d. more than in this country—that is to say, ls. 8d. 
over and above the duty. As to Mr. Chamberlain’s statement 
that beef is cheaper in France than in this country, Mr. Chiozza- 
Money suggests in the Daily News—not without good reason—that 
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“ the simple explanation of the fact that beef fell in price in Prance is 
that there was afallin demand. And the equally simple explanation 
of the fall in demand is that the French people were too poor to buy 
meat ”—except in the form of “ horse-beef.” It should also be 
remembered that the prohibition by the present Government of the 
importation of foreign cattle has done much to keep up the price of 
beef in this country. 

So much for Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that ‘‘ any duty placed on 
the products of agriculture” never has in our experience, or in the 
experience of any foreign country, increased the price of food to a 
proportionate or equivalent amount.” 

Following up this utterance, the right hon. gentleman said, “ But 
if it (a tax on agricultural produce) does not increase the price of 
food it does, in all cases, extend the production of food, increase the 
employment of labour, and cheapen the ultimate cost to the pro- 
ducer ; my proposals, therefore, I say, will bring to the labourer 
more employment, and will not raise the cost of his living. But I 
am not satisfied with that. I want to do something more for him 
and for all the poor in this country. I want to reduce the cost of 
living, and I believe it can be done under this system.” 


Wants ir SEVERAL Ways aT ONCE. 


And how is it to be done? If the duties are to “ extend the 
production of food” and “ increase the employment of labour” they 
can only do so (1) by keeping out foreign foodstuffs, and (2) by 
failing to encourage the importation of colonial foodstuffs to such 
an extent as to make up for the falling off in the importation of 
foreign food. (Mr. Chamberlain seems blind—perhaps wilfully 
blind—to the fact that the greater the preference to the Colonies 
the less the encouragement to British Agriculture.) But, says our 
scientific tariff-monger, “ These duties that I have spoken of will be 
paid in the main by the foreigner; they will be the foreigner’s con- 
tribution—and it is a very small one—to our expenditure ; but they 
will bring in a great number of millions a year.” 

If so, foreign imports must needs increase very considerably, 
instead of decreasing, and the result would be, not to encourage, 
but to discourage both British and Colonial agriculture. 

“What are we going to do with those millions?” he asks in 
triumph. “We are not going to bury them; we are not going 
to spend them. We are going to use them to reduce the cost of 
living and the cost of food for the people of this country.” 

Professing to regard tobacco, at least in a “ Pickwickian sense,” 
as “‘ meat and food,” the juggler proceeds, “There are heavy taxes 
on tea, on sugar, on coffee, on cocoa—and on tobacco. . . . Well, 
all these millions which come from the foreigner we will give you 
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back in reductions upon your tea and your sugar, and I hope upon 
your tobacco. We can afford to take off 44d. a lb. on tea, add. a 
lb, on sugar—which is half the tax—and, as I have said, something 
on tobacco also.” The reduction on tea and sugar alone he esti- 
mates at “ 44d. a week to every labourer’s family.” And, summing 
it all up, he says, “The watchword of the new policy which I 
recommend for your acceptance, the watchword in the agricultural 
districts, is this: ‘ More profit for the farmer, more employment for 
the labourer, and cheaper food for his family.’ ” 

A good watchword, truly, for those “living by the cultivation of 
the soil !” 

But what about “ the persons interested in agriculture”? What 
about the landlords ? 

The dukes and the duchesses, the earls and the countesses, and 
the rest of our old nobility said never a word ; but possibly, like the 
sailor’s parrot, they thought the more. And, doubtless, too, they 
chuckled inwardly. 

Certainly, Mr. Chamberlain, with his knowledge of the subject, 
with his 

“‘ PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS” 


on record against him, must have addressed those “living by the 
cultivation of the soil” with tongue in cheek. Possibly he even 
carried his cynicism so far as to circulate privately amongst those 
“interested in agriculture” extracts such as the following from that 
famous volume, ‘“‘ What I have said I have said ” : 

“‘T tell you that any proposal to tax corn is a proposal to put 
rent into the pockets of the landlords. . . ."—-Birmingham, Novem- 
ber 12, 1885, 

‘‘The farmers will be very foolish indeed if they follow Mr. 
Lowther after this will-o’-the-wisp [the very one that he himself is 
now chasing]. If they study history at all they will find that the 
condition of the farmer was never so hopeless, and that the state of 
the labourer was never so abject, as when corn was kept up at a 
high value by a prohibitive protective duty, when it was 64s., or 
even rose to 120s. a quarter. Even in that time the evidence given 
before repeated Committees of the Housefof Commons shows that the 
state of agriculture was deplorable. The food of the people was 
taxed to raise the rents of the landlords. None of the plunder 
found its way into the farmers’ pockets—and I will tell them that 
unless they can secure absolute permanence of occupation [an item 
not included in Joe’s present programme !], no artificial alteration in 
the price of wheat will help them one atom.”—Ipswich, January 
14, 1885. 


1 The Chancellor of the Exchequer, by his additional taxation of tea and tobacco, 
has, with touching filial fidelity, given his father some two and a half millions more 
to juggle with. 
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‘“* The owners of property, those who are interested in the existing 
state of things, the men who have privileges to maintain, would be 
glad to entrap you from the right path by raising the cry of Fair 
Trade [or Tariff Reform], under which they cover their demand for 
Protection, and in connection with which they would tax the food 
of the people in order to raise the rents of the landlords. Protection 
very likely might— it probably would—have this result—it would 
increase the incomes of the owners of great estates, and it would 
swell the profits of the capitalists who were fortunate enough to 
engage in the best protected industries. But it would lessen the 
total production of the country, it would diminish the rate of wages, 
and it would raise the price of every necessary of life.” Birmingham, 
January 5, 1885, 


II. 


If a “ prohibitive protective duty” on corn failed to benefit the 
farmer and the farm labourer, how can they possibly derive any 
advantage from so paltry a duty as 2s. per quarter, even though 
coupled with corresponding duties on flour, meat, and dairy produce ? 
Yet Mr. Chamberlain’s whole calculation, showing that the price of 
food will not be raised, and that, in fact, a saving will be effected by 
the remissions on tea, sugar, &c., is based on the.assumption that 
the tax shall not exceed 2s. per quarter. 


How Foop Taxes Grow. 


This in spite of the fact that whereas in France they began in 
1880 with a duty of 1s. per quarter, the duty is now 12s. a quarter ; 
and whereas in Germany they began in 1879 with a duty of 2s, per 
quarter, the duty is now 7s. 7d., and under the new tariff, against 
which the German workers fought so strenuously at the last election, 
it will be 13s, per quarter! This, in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Chamberlain himself proposes to double Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
tax; that Lord Masham favours a tax of 8s. per quarter, guaranteed 
to continue for twenty years; that the Darlington Chamber of 
Agriculture demands a tax of 10s. per quarter; while Sir Henry 
Chaplin tells us that nothing short of 15s. to 20s. per quarter can do 
anything for agriculture ! 

The interests would not allow the tax to remain at 2s. per quarter, 
and this in itself vitiates the whole of Mr. Chamberlain’s argument 
that “ your food will cost you no more.” 


THE CONSUMER PAYS THROUGH THE NOSE. 


But the argument itself is most grotesque. Not only will the 
consumer have to pay the duty on foreign-grown corn, together with 
several profits on the duty—profits which, as we have seen in the 
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case of ‘* Black Michael’s” bread tax, made the actual burden on the 
4-lb. loaf four times the amount of the duty, but he will also have 
te pay an increased price, by the amount of the duty, on colonial 
and home-grown corn as well, together with various profits on this 
increased price. And the same applies to the taxes on meat and 
dairy produce. The profits on the duties and on the increased prices 
may aggregate anything from 25 to 50, 100, or even more per cent. 
But, leaving these profits out of account, let us see what the taxes 
on foreign food stuffs would realise, and what would be the increased 
cost of colonial and of home-grown food. 

The taxes on foreign food would yield the following for the 
Imperial Exchequer : 


Foreign corn, 132,000,000 ewt., at 6d. per cwt. . £3,800,000 
Foreign meat, £27,000,000, at 5 per cent. F . 1,350,000 
Foreign dairy produce, £26,000,000, at 5 per cent. . 1,300,000 


Total. . . « «© « «5,950,000 
The increased price of colonial produce would be: 


Colonial corn, 35,000,000 ewt., at 6d. per cwt. . - £875,000 
Colonial meat, £7,500,000, at 5 per cent. ° . 875,000 
Colonial dairy produce, £7,000,000, at 5 percent. . 350,000 


Total, .» «© « «© « .£1,600,000 
While the increased cost of home-grown produce would be: 


Home-grown corn, 160,000.000 ewt., at 6d. per cwt. . £4,000.000 
Home-grown meat, £45,000,000, at 5 percent. . . 2,250,000 
Home-grown dairy produce, £50,000,000, at 5 per cent.. 2,500,000 


Ti... « «©: ¢ «© w .S0ahen00 


Making « total burden upon the consumer of at least £16,300,000 
per annum. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS—FoR WHOM ? 


Mr. Chamberlain puts these food-tax proposals of his forward as 
a scheme of preferential tariffs in the interests of our Colonies. As 
he told the 12,000—or such of them as could hear—at Welbeck 
Abbey, “My policy is not merely an economic policy. It is not 
merely economical, It is also Imperial. It is not addressed only 
to your pockets. It is addressed above all to your patriotism. 
These charges that I propose will enable us to reciprocate the offers 
that have come to us from our Colonies across the sea.” 

‘““What offers?” an irreverent Liberal ventured to ask the 
Colonial Secretary in July last; and Mr. Lyttelton was compelled 
to admit that there were no such offers. Mr. Chamberlain has since 
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requested Mr. Balfour to call a Colonial Conference to search for 
these offers, but Mr. Balfour has, most unkindly, refused to do any- 
thing of the sort. 

But at Welbeck Mr. Chamberlain would have no doubts about 
these offers. He even professed to detail them. They would do 
this, that, and the other for us. “They can supply us with all the 
corn and the meat that we require, and that we cannot produce for 
ourselves. They can supply it as cheaply as the markets from which 
we now obtain it. While those markets only take a few shillings 
from us, these Colonies of ours take as many pounds. [Yet 
of our over-sea trade three-fourths is done with foreign countries, 
and one-fourth only with our Colonies and dependencies—a proportion 
which has remained constant for the past fifty years or more; and 
for every ship that leaves our shores for our Colonies and depen- 
dencies six ships of equal tonnage leave for foreign ports!] And 
what isto be your answer? What do you say to these men who 
retain so lively a recollection of their connection with the old 
country, who long for the time when we shall be indeed a united 
Empire? Will you snub them,” &c., &., &c. 

Well, what is Mr. Chamberlain’s answer? What does he say to 
these men ? 


CoLontaL LoyaLty 1s CaEap To-pay! 


The taxes he proposes are not heavy enough to shut out foreign 
goods, and so give an effective preference to the Colonies. Under 
his proposals the Colonies can only benefit to the extent of the in- 
creased price of colonial produce, which, as we have seen, would 
amount to £1,600,000 a year! With this £1,600,000 a year Mr. 
Chamberlain would apparently have us to believe the Colonies will 
remain loyal. Without it they will be disloyal! 

Even supposing that all colonists benefited equally by this huge 
sum, what would it amount to? £1,600,000 divided up amongst 
12,000,000 white people would mean less than 3s. per head per 
annum. If this be the price of colonial loyalty, then indeed is 
colonial loyalty cheap to-day ! 

“Snub them!” This is not a snub. It is an insult—an insult 
second only to the policy which, as a result of the “moral and 
material support” and the outpouring of blood and treasure by the 
Colonies on our behalf in the South African war, introduces Chinese 
slavery into the Transvaal, ousting the white miner in favour of the 
hated yellow man, 

But the benefit of the increased prices will not go to the colonists 
as a whole. The workers in the Colonies will “get none of the 
plunder.” It will all go to the shirkers—the landlords. “Any 
proposal to tax corn is a proposal to put rent in the pockets of the 
landlords.” In this sentence we have revealed 
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Toe TRUE INWARDNESS OF Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSALS. 


The plea for colonial preference is merely a blind. Bat the 
scheme, nevertheless, is a scheme of preferential tariffs. Of the 
total burden of £16,300,000 a year on the food of the people, no less 
than £8,750,000 is accounted for by the rise in the price of home- 
grown produce. In the first place these higher prices will go into 
the pockets of the farmer, who “lives by the cultivation of the soil,” 
the farmer who farms the land; but in the long run, like the doles 
under the Agricultural Rating Act, and the enormous profits of the 
‘Corn Law réyime, these increased prices will find their way into the 
pockets of the landlord, into the pockets of “ the person interested in 
agriculture,” into the pockets of “ the farmer who farms the farmer.” 

Well might we say of this proposal, as Mr. Chamberlain said 
(Birmingham, March 30, 1885) of a somewhat similar scheme of 
the late Lord Salisbury’s : 

“I must say I never recollect any public man propose in a franker 
—I might even say in a more audacious—manner to rob Peter in 
order to pay Paul. And what makes it worse is that in this case 
Peter is represented by the landless millions, who have no other 
wealth than their labour and their toil; while Paul is the great 
landlord, with 20,000 acres, who is seeking to relieve himself of his 
share of taxation by shifting it on to the shoulders of his less 
fortunate fellow-countrymen.” 

Among Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters at Welbeck were the fol- 
lowing ‘‘splendid paupers ”: his host, the Duke of Portland, with 
183,000 acres; the Duke of Sutherland (President of the Tariff 
Reform League), with a paltry 1,848,000 acres; Earl Fitzwilliam, 
with only 115,000 acres; the Duke of Rutland, with a mere 62,000 
acres; the Duke of Newcastle, with 35,000 acres; the Earl of 
Scarborough, with but 20,000 acres! The right hon. gentleman, 
in short, is running his policy of the little loaf in the interests of 
“the big loafers” ! 

Mr. Chamberlain would burden the food of the people to the 
extent of £16,300,000 a year in order to give a dole of £8,750,000 
a year to the landlords! And why? In order that he may become 
Premier of the landlord party. 


THE ULTIMATE PREFERENCE IS FOR—JOE! 


He, the great Imperialist, will burden the food of the people— 
the raw material of the Imperial race—to the tune of £16,300,000 
@ year, and that in spite of the fact that, according to the investi- 
gations of Mr. Charles Booth in London and Mr. Rowntree in York, 
some 30 per cent. of our people are chronically underfed, and the 
physique of the race is in consequence deteriorating. 

Vou, 162.—No. 4. 2c 
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Bat this is not the whole of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. There 
is another part—a part which, at Welbeck Abbey, he very 


JUDICIOUSLY KEPT IN THE BACKGROUND. 


That part is his proposal to impose taxes averaging 10 per cent- 
ad valorem on all foreign manufactures. These taxes, he estimates, 
would yield to the Treasury £9,000,000 to £15,000,000 a year. 

Taxes on agricultural machinery, and on other manufactured 
goods that the farmer uses, would hardly help the farmer. Nor 
would the consequent rise in price, averaging 10 per cent. ad 
valorem, on the goods manufactured at home and consumed at home. 
So Joseph did not emphasise the point ! 

Roughly, Mr. Chiozza-Money calculates, our home manufactures 
each year total about £300,000,000. Of these we export some 
£240,000,000, so that our home consumption of home manufactures 
will be £660,000,000 ; and an average increase of 10 per cent. in 
the price of these manufactures will, therefore, mean a burden on 
the consumer of £66,000,000 a year! 

Are the farmers and the farm labourers prepared to shoulder their 
share of this burden ? 

It is true that at Welbeck Mr. Chamberlain assured them that 
“ anything which is good for the country as a whole is good for all 
its parts;” that ‘‘ you cannot confer a benefit upon the manu- 
facturing population without helping forward the agricultural popu- 
lation at the same time” ; that ‘‘ the artisans in the towns and the 
labourers in the villages are, after all, closely connected”; that 
“they are the best customers to one another, and the benefit of one 
is the benefit of both.” And this is true enough—so long as your 
policy proceeds on honest lines, 


ProtecTion—A SwInDLe. 


But, as Mr. Burke Cochran, the American orator, has well said, 
“ Protection is not a policy, it is a swindle.” And, under Mr, 
Chamberlain’s proposals, both the manufacturing population and the 
agricultural population, both the artisan and the labourer, would be 
swindled. 

Despite all his fine talk Mr, Chamberlain himself admits that taxes 
on manufactures cannot, to say the least, benefit the farmer and the 
labourer. For, referring to Mr. Balfour's retaliation policy, he says 
the “ policy of the Government is a very good policy as far as it 
goes. But where does agriculture come in? The policy will help 
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the manufacturer of this country to recover and to maintain bis 
position, bat how does it help the farmer and how does it help the 
labourer ? ” 

It will not help the farmer, it will not help the labourer, nor will 
it help the artisan. 

Protection never did, never can, aad never will protect the 
workers. Just as “any proposal to tax corn is a proposal to put 
rent in the pockets of the landlords,” so “ any proposal to tax manu- 
factures is a proposal to put profits in the pockets of particularly 
favoured manufacturers.” 1 

Who these “ particularly favoured manufacturers ” are to be is the 
question referred to the Brammagem Tariff Commission. 

The Commission is engaged in allotting that £66,000,000 a year 
amongst the “decaying ” industries of the country with a view to 
obtaining as much of the swag as possible for themselves and their 
friends, and with a view also to securing the maximum of electoral 
support for Joe’s pretensions to the Premiership. 

Totalling up the burdens involved under Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals it will be seen that this pushful “ patriot ” is prepared to push 
his pretensions at a cost to his country of upwards of £90,000,000 
a year! 

Is even he worth the price ? 


Foop Taxes No REMEDY. 


Food taxes are no remedy for agricultural depression, Food 
taxes can benefit only the drones, not the workers, in the agricul- 
tural hive. 

Nor, indeed, is Free Trade—as we know it as yet at least—any 
remedy for agricultural depression. 

It was a gloomy picture that Mr. Chamberlain drew at Welbeck 
Abbey. ‘In the last thirty years,” he said, “the acreage in corn 
in this country has lessened by three millions of acres, the green 
crops have lessened by three-quarters of a million, much land has 
gone out of cultivation. ... The stock of the country has on the 
whole diminished by something like two millions of head, and the 
farmer's capital, according to Sir Robert Giffen, has diminished by: 
something like 200 millions sterling... . The consequence is that. 
there has been less labour for the working man to do, and the. 
number of people cultivating the land has decreased by 600,000 in 
the last thirty years; and if you go back for fifty years it has. 
decreased by something like a million.” 

All this he attributes to Free Trade. So far from increasing 
employment, Free Trade, he says, “has driven from the land half’ 
the labourers who used to work upon the land ;” and while “to a 
certain extent the wages of the labourer have been raised,” they “ are 

1 Birmingham, Nov. 12, 1885. 
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still the worst paid labourers in the United Kingdom,” and their 
“rate of progress has only been one-third of that of other 
classes.” 

A strong indictment this, even if some of the figures be used 
merely as “ illustrations of the argument.” 

But it will not do to say that Free Trade—or “ free imports ” 
rather, for Mr. Chamberlain has frequently reminded us that our 
present system is not full Free Trade—has brought all this ruin 
about. The utmost that can be said is that “free imports” have 
not prevented such ruin overtaking the industry. 

If we would discover the cause of agricultural depression—and it 
is only by discovering and removing the cause that we can effect a 
cure— 


WE Must PROBE STILL DEEPER. 


The meeting at Welbeck Abbey was doubtless intended as a 
concrete illustration of the beautiful theory of the National Agri- 
cultural Union that “the interests of the three classes, landowners, 
farmers, and labourers, are identical.” 

In a certain sense this is true. The farmer and the labourer are 
wading sturdily, shoulder to shoulder, through the slough of depres- 
sion, while on their shoulders sits the landlord, sleek and fat, ever 
pressing them further into the mire ; and, of course, if the farmer 
and the labourer sink in the morass the Jandlord must do the same. 
But it can scarcely be maintained that it is to the interest of the 
farmer and the labourer to continue to carry the landlord on their 
shoulders ! 

It is customary to divide the agricultural community into three 
classes—landlords, farmers and labourers. It would be more 
scientific to divide it into two classes— those who work and those 
who do not. In the first class must be placed the farmer and the 
labourer, who between them do all the work connected with agri- 
culture. In the second we must place the mere land “ owner,” the 
man whose only connection with the industry is that of 


LEvy1InG TOLL UPON THE WORKERS 


for the use of “ his” land. 

The mere land “ owner,” ! gud land “ owner,” is of no economic 
value whatever. ‘That is to say, by merely “owning” the land he 
in no way aids the production of wealth. And when we remember 
that for merely ‘“‘ owning” the land of the United Kingdom the 

1 Of course, when the landlord provides farm-buildings, and so forth, he ceases 
+o be a mere land-‘‘owner,” he becomes to that extent a partner in the agri- 


cultural industry, and is entitled to a fair return on the capital invested in such 
improvements. 
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landlords levy a toll of some £50,000,000 a year on the farming 
industry, we can see that some cause other than “ Free Trade” may 
well have brought about the ruin of British agriculture. When we 
remember that the evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
the Depression of Trade and Industry and before the Royal Com- 
mission on Agricultural Depression showed that for years past many 
of our farmers have been paying rent out of capital, we begin to 
understand the loss of that £200,000,000 of capital vouched for by 
Sir Robert Giffen. 

As a matter of fact much of the agricultural land in this country 
has little or no economic rental value. It can support the farmer 
and the labourer, but it cannot provide a surplus for the landlord. 
It can maintain the working bees, but not the drones. Much of the 
land, again, can provide a maintenance for the labourer, but it can- 
not in addition yield a living for the farmer, let alone produce an 
unearned surplus for the landlord, But the landlord monopolises 
the soil, and unless he can wring a rent from it he will not allow 
it to be used at all. And when he does permit it to be used he 
exacts, too often, so heavy a rent that enterprise and improvement 
are discouraged, and 


THe CapPITAL OF THE INDUSTRY IS DRAINED AWAY. 


“But, by what right,” it may be asked, “do the landlords claim 
to share in the proceeds of an industry in which, as landlords, they 
take no part ?” 

At once their landlordships reply, “ By reason of our right as 
owners of the land.” And I admit that if this so-called “right” 
can be established the case against the landlords is gone ; and with 
it, as will be shown hereafter, all hope of relieving the agricultural 
industry from the present disastrous drain upon its resources. 

But let us put this landlord’s right of ownership to the test. 

The objection will, of course, be raised that in attacking private 
property in land I am attacking the basis of all property, and 
throwing wide the doors to wholesale communism. As a matter of 
fact, however, the landlord’s claim will hold good neither in law nor 
in ethics. 


THERE ARE NO LANDOWNERS. 


The case has been admirably stated by Judge Arthur O’Connor, 
K.C.1 “Now,” says he, “ between land and every other form of 
property there is an obvious, abiding and essential difference. Every 
other form of property is transitory, wasting and destructible, the 
temporary production of human industry, obtained by labour out of 


1 Royal Commission on Local Taxation, separate Report. 
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the material which the land supplies; but the land is not of human 
production: and as no man made it, so no man can destroy it; 
‘no man, however feloniously inclined, can run away with an acre 
of it.’ Man’s very body is built up of its substance ; he is taken 
from it, and will return to it; while he lives he must live and 
labour upon its surface. Equity and right reason would appear to 
suggest that the product of human industry should be the absolute 
property of the person or persons that created it, whether the 
creation be of food, or habitation, or instrument, or any other thing. 
But with the land it is different. Equity and right reason here 
suggest that, as access to the face of the globe is for mankind a 
necessary condition of existence, and yet land is incapable of creation 
by human industry, the same rule of absolute and exclusive owner- 
ship cannot apply. On this point the law of England is in accord 
with common sense; and according to that law land is not the 
subject of absolute property. ‘No man is, in law, the absolute 
owner of lands. He can only hold an estate in them,’ and that estate 
he holds under the Crown as representative of the community.” 

Moreover, as we shall see anon, the landholders at one time paid 
to the community a very stiff rent for the estates they held. But, 
being “‘the ruling classes ”—as they still are to too great an extent 
to-day—they gradually transferred the burdens of State from their 
‘shoulders to those of the people at large, the transfer being finally 
consummated in 1660, on the restoration to the throne of Charles II. 
of noble memory ! 

The fact is, therefore, that the present assumption of ‘‘ owner- 
ship” dates back only 240 years, and is based upon force and 
fraud. 


A. W. 





THE CHANCELLOR'S NIGHTMARE. 


In the Economic Science Section of the 
British Association at Cambridge yesterday, Mr. 
W. G. Adams proposed a scheme for the medifi- 
cation of the income tax. ... Mr. Adams said 
every working man in receipt of wages should 
bear his portion of income tax, and to make 
collection easy firms should make the deductions 
when paying wages. He wished to see indirect 
taxation altogether abolished. 

Daily News, August 8, 1904. 


AFTER a hard day’s work with the heads of his department the 
young and newly-appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer had retired 
early to rest in preparation for the labour of the morrow—the 
presentation of his first Financial Statement. 

But sleep came not, wooed he never so persistently. 

He was of the wealthier classes, and his was to be a rich man’s 
Budget. A heavy deficit confronted him, and, like many another 
Chancellor in such circumstances, he had resolved to have recourse 
to indirect taxation. He knew that by so doing he would impose 
upon the poor a burden far heavier than that which he ought to 
have placed upon the rich. But he remembered the saying of a 
shrewd financier that, while even the slightest increase of direct 
taxation will be strenuously resisted, one may tax the last bite out 
of the mouths and the last rag off the backs of the people by means 
of indirect taxation, and they will not know what hurts them ; they 
will only grumble at hard times. 

He wished “to pluck the geese without making them squeal.” 
He was not easy in his mind, however. Not that he had any qualms 
of conscience. Conscience did not run in the family. But—were 
the people now such geese as they used to be? Could he be sure 
that they would not be able to trace the connection between cause 
and effect—between higher taxes and dearer food—between 
diminished purchasing power and lessened demand for goods— 
between lessened demand for goods and a reduced demand for 
Jabour—between a reduced demand for labour and lower wages—or 
no wages at all? 

The people were educated now as they had never been educated 
before.— Drat education! ”—Could he be sure that they were 
still to be gulled by the same old sophistries and the same old lies ? 

These and similar thoughts perplexed and baffled him. And the 
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results of the recent by-elections stood out like so many gigantic 
interrogation points, instinct with menace and foreboding. 

In vain he tried various methods of inducing sleep. A series of 
simple addition sums would persist in resolving themselves into 
those hungry weekly budgets of the poor which he had glanced at 
in the pages of Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. 
And the question would obtrude itself: how would his proposed 
new taxes affect these ? 

Did he begin to count sheep passing through a gate? Then, by 
some grotesque metamorphosis, the faces of these silly ruminants 
became the faces of the party hacks who could be depended upon to 
follow him into the division lobby, no matter how stapid or suicidal 
his proposals might be. 

But ! The Government sigue had been woefully shaky 
of late. Could he depend upon having a sufficient following of 
these sheep to carry his Budget through ? 

Again and again he counted them. Again and yet again, It 
was a fearsome task. For ever as he checked off a well-known 
face, a kaleidoscopic change of the features would take place; and, 
lo—was the face that of a whole-hogger or a retaliator, or— 
another lightning change—that of some runagate free-fooder ? 
How, under such circumstances, could one possibly keep count ? 

At long last, however, utterly worn out, he fell asleep. 


Years later, or so it seemed, he was receiving an angry deputa- 
tion of working men. 

‘“ We ‘pay no income tax’! Don’t we?” the spokesman was 
saying. ‘‘ We know better than that. You take far more out of 
every pound from us as earns it than you do from the rich who 
don’t. You wouldn’t dare to take near so much from us directly as 
you stop off from us indirectly. And if we paid directly, as the 
rich do, it would be just a clear so much in the pound. Nothing 
hanging to it as there is now. No importer’s, middleman’s, and 
retailer’s profits to swell the burden and take out of our pockets 
two, three, or four times the sum that the Exchequer receives. 

‘You don’t believe that it works out that way, don’t you? We 
know that it does. Sir Michael, now, told us that his corn tax was 
only a little one. He figured out that it was only one-eighth of a 
penny on the 4-lb. loaf, and that no one would feel it. But when 
the miller and the baker and the rest had done their figuring too, 
my missus had to pay a ha’penny more per loaf. That with our 
four kiddies, all growing and all eating hearty, meant an extra 6d. 
to 8d. per week. So that on my £2 a week the corn tax was the 
Bame as an income tax of 3d. to 4d. in the pound. But for Bill 
Smith here, with six youngsters and only £1 a week, the corn tax 
was really equal to an income tax of 6d, to 1s, in the pound, 
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‘Then, take the sugar tax. The consumption of sugar is 90 lbs, 
per head, or 450 lbs. per family of five. At 4d. per lb. that means 
225d, paid in sugar tax each year. Add even a small percentage 
for profits and you make a pound a year, which on a wage of £1 
& week means an income tax of 4d. to 5d. in the pound. 

‘‘ We ‘ pay no income tax,’ indeed! If you work out in the same 
way the sums we pay through the duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, dried 
fruits, &c., beer, spirits, and tobacco, you will find that what with 
these and the sugar tax, the man earning £1 a week pays on the 
average an income tax, not of ls, in the pound—the rich man’s tax— 
not of 2s. in the pound, but of at least 3s. in the pound. 

“How would you and your wealthy friends—the landlords, and 
the bishops, and the brewers, and so on—like to pay that much ? 

* And the less we get the more we pay in proportion to our 
earnings. Ours is a graduated income tax—a very stiffly graduated 
income tax—and graduated the wrong way at that! No matter 
what the income, the consumption per family of the necessaries and 
the humblest luxuries of life is much the same. If, therefore, on a 
wage of £1 a week these duties amount to an income tax of 3s. in 
the pound; on £2 a week they will be equal to an income tax of 
1s. 6d. in the pound ; on £3 a week to ls. inthe pound; on £500 
a year to 39d. in the pound; on £1000 ayear to 13d. in the pound ; 
and on your salary of £5000 a year for taxing the workers and 
giving doles to the shirkers, they amount to an income tax of one- 
fifth of 13d. in the pound. I have worked it all owt, and there it 
is (thumping a dirty piece of paper down on the table). 

“‘ We ‘ pay no income tax’! Goon! Why, if my missus goes to 
a shop for sixteen pennyworth of tea, she gets eight pennyworth of 
tea and eight pennyworth of duty. If I go to a shop for a 
shillingsworth of baccy, I get two pennyworth of baccy and ten 
pennyworth of duty. 

‘* We ‘ pay no income-tax’! That be blowed fora yarn! You 
daren’t for the life of you levy these duties so as to make every 
last one of us realise how much we pay under them!” 

Really this was too much. The Chancellor bad never been 
spoken to so straightly, and withal so roughly, before. He felt 
most uncomfortable. He had no reply ready. The usual sophistries 
would not do here, And he could think of nothing else to say. He 
felt vaguely that it must be—yes, it must beonly a dream. So he 
turned over, hoping to sleep soundly once more. 


Again the seeming lapse of years. 

Then—his office in Downing Street—a sound of tumult— 
messengers scurrying to and fro—a champing of bits and the 
stamping of impatient hoofs. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter?” cried the Chancellor, 
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snatching at a dishevelled clerk as he hurried past, his face white, 
a scared look in his eyes. 

“Matter! Matter enough!” replied the clerk, in breathless 
gasps. ‘The people—have risen—risen in revolt—against your 
new taxes.” 

“ Risen in revolt! Nonsense, man, how can that be? I 
showed as clearly as possible, didn’t I, in my Budget speech, that 
they would pay far less under the new system of taxation than 
ander the old ?” 
~ & You did, sir.” 

“T proved up to the hilt that under the old indirect taxes they 
paid not only the taxes but several profits on the taxes too?” 

‘“‘ That’s so, sir.” , 

*‘ T demonstrated that under the old duties they paid first and last 
the equivalent of an income tax of at least 3s. in the pound—those 
of them who earned only a pound a week.” 

“ Quite so, sir.” 

“In place of the 8d. tea duty I put on, did I not, a direct stamp 
tax of 4d. per ib., the stamp to be bought over the grocer’s counter 
at the same time as the tea, and to be immediately cancelled ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

**T cut down the duties on beer, spirits and tobacco, coffee, cocoa, 
dried fruits, &c., in the same proportion, and required that they 
should also be paid by direct stamp tax ?” 

“ You did, sir.” 

“ And I showed that under this new system and under my 
graduated 8d. in the pound income-stamp-tax on salaries of £2 per 
week and upwards, the workers would pay at the most the equivalent 
of an income-tax—not of 3s. in the pound bat of 4d, to 8d. in the 
pound,” 

“ That's so, sir.” 

“Then why—why, I say—have the people risen in revolt 
against my new taxes ?” 

“Why, sir! It’s easy enough. If I weren't in Government 
employ I’d—yes, I'd revolt myself! I know I’m paying less than 
a third of what I paid under the old duties. But now, I know 
what I pay, and I reckon I pay far too much. Before, I didn’t 
realise that I paid anything at all. I only growled at high prices 
and hard times. But now, you've opened my eyes. I earn all I 
get, and I reckon it belongs to me. If you want to raise revenue 
you should tax ‘those who toil not, neither do they spin’—tax 
land values.” 

The Chancellor gasped. 

But the clerk, fairly wound up, ran on: “ It’s the same with those 
others outside there. First there’s the wages stamp—at least 6d. 
off every week! Then old Mrs. Brown is told that she must buy 
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and cancel a fourpenny stamp for every pound of tea she buys, a 
farthing stamp for every pound of sugar, a penny stamp for every 
pound of coffee, a halfpenny stamp for every pound of cocoa, and so 
forth: and she flatly refuses. Says she will see the grocer—further 
first. The grocer calls in Constable X, and Constable X says, ‘ His 
missus won’t stand it neither. No more won’t he!’ Multiply that 
by the million and you’li get some idea of what's up. 

“Much the same happens when Brown goes to buy ‘a bit of 
baccy.’ Jones calls for a pint of four-half or a glass of spirits, and 
the landlord politely calls his attention to the provisions of the new 
tax law. ‘ What!’ cries Jones, ‘fork out for a — — — duty 
stamp! What do you take me for?’ And he drains his mug or 
his glass, as the case may be, takes a pot-shot at the mirror behind 
the bar, dots the landlord on the nose with his fist, and makes off. 
The landlord collars him and calls in a bobby. A rough and tumble 
ensues, in which the bobby, whose own beer has been soured by a& 
sense of injustice, plays only a half-hearted part. Bill eventually 
gets clear, his mates having come to his assistance ; and mine host, 
his bar half-wrecked, apostrophises the tax and the Chancellor with 
curses both loud and deep.’ Multiply that by a million, and there 
you are. That’s why, sir. That’s why. Birmingham, they say, is 
marching on London. And Newcastle and Manchester will do the 
same. The police can’t be depended upon. The military have 
been called out. But can youdepend on them? Haullo!—what’s 
that ?” 

A loud crash—a knocking at the door—a voice calling—that 
glare in the sky! ‘What can it be? 


“Ah! Thank goodness, only a confounded nightmare! That 
fool of a man has dropped the hot-water can. And the sunlight is 
pouring in. I forgot to close the blind. Ha! The day breaks 
red and stormy—the dawn of the Budget morn,” 


‘¢ COBDENITE,” 





ELECTORAL OMENS. 


IN political circles men are eagerly discussing the possible result of 
the coming general election. Mr. Chamberlain looks for the return 
of the Liberals to office in such a weak condition that they will have 
no prospect either of long tenure or effective work. Mr. Redmond 
hopes that parties will be so divided that the Irish Nationalists will 
hold the balance of power; while some Liberals predict that their 
party will secure such a majority as will give them dominance over 
all other sections of the House combined—a position akin to that 
which Mr. Gladstone had in 1868 and again in 1880. To gain a 
preponderance like that the Liberals must win 160 seats; and there 
are many who speak of this asa fairly easy and certainly a not 
unreasonable task, having regard to the recent tendency of by- 
elections. What does the winning of 160 seats mean? That can 
best be answered by reference to the strength of parties now, and 
by comparing it with what that strength would be when the Liberals 
had gained their object. At present there are in Parliament 


Unionists , ‘ . : ‘ . 882 
Liberals ;: : . ‘ ‘ . 206 
Nationalists . " 3 . 


670 
This gives a Unionist majority over Liberals and Nationalists com- 
bined of ninety-four. Now no one expects that any great change 
will take place in the strength of the Nationalist vote, for it has 
never appreciably changed since 1885. We therefore reverse the 
number of Unionists and Liberals thus : 


Liberals - ‘ ‘ 4 . 866 
Unionists . ‘ j ‘ m ~ 222 
Nationalists. . . . - 82 


—_— 


670 


That transfers the 160 seats spoken of, and gives the Liberals a 
majority over Unionists and Nationalists combined of sixty-two. The 
process is exceedingly simple on paper, but to give it actuality the 
Liberals must do what no party has accomplished since 1880—gain 
a working majority over all other parties, It may indeed be well 
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to see what has been the result of the last five appeals to the 
country. The figures are: 


1885. 1886. 1892, 1895. 1900. 
Liberals . « 835 191 274 177 186 
Conservatives . 249 816 269 338 834 
Unionists. _ 78 46 73 68 
Nationalists . 86 85 81 82 82 


me 


670 670 670 670 670 


A muster of 835 members makes half the House. The Liberals 
were exactly that number in 1885. The Conservatives exceeded it 
by three in 1895 (not a working majority), and fell short of it by 
one in 1900. The Conservative position, as our first table shows, 
has been worsened since 1900 as the result of by-elections and 
secessions. In 1885 and 1892 the Liberals were helpless without 
the Irish vote. In 1886, 1895, and 1900 the Conservatives could 
do nothing without the Liberal Unionist vote. The greatest 
nominal turnover in any of the above elections occurred in 1886, 
when the Liberals lost 144-seats. But on that occasion the Con- 
servatives gained only 67 seats, the Liberal Unionists holding 78 
(one from the Nationalists). The situation was peculiar in that the 
Liberal Unionists differed from the Liberals then only on the 
question of Home Rule, and were supposed to hold an independent 
position between the Liberals and Conservatives. Few people pro- 
bably at that time looked for any enduring coalition between Con- 
servatives and Unionists. But if we take the figures as they are, 
the fact is clear that in 1886 the Liberals lost 144 seats, the party 
coming out of the election only 191 strong, instead of numbering 
among themselves 335 asin 1885. In 1892 the Liberal gain was 
83; in 1895 the Liberal loss was 97, and in 1900 the Liberal gain, 
compared with 1895, was only 9. This, of course, ignores the by- 
elections, the object being to count the gains and losses of general 
elections. 

What the above figures show very plainly is that if the Liberals 
are to win 160 seats from Unionists and Conservatives, they must 
do more, as against those two parties, than those two parties com- 
bined have been able to do against them as Liberals at any general 
election since the introduction of Home Rule. But, above and beyond 
that, it is a question not only of winning 160 seats as against the 
record win of 144 seats by the other side in 1886, but of retaining 
all the seats won at the recent by-elections and through secessions. 
If the proportion of success which Liberals have achieved at by- 
elections were continued, that gain would be assured. But are they 
likely to maintain it, and, if eo, how and where? Let us answer by 
resorting to the process of exhaustion. 
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First there is Ireland, and, as already said, nobody expects the 
Irish Nationalist vote to be very substantially changed. There may 
indeed be one or two individual Irish gains. Mr. T. W. Russell 
(South Tyrone) and Mr. James Wood (East Down) are two Irish 
Unionists who have voted against the Government during the past 
Session on Free Trade. With these two exceptions the Irish 
Unionists have not sprung to the defence of Free Trade, Mr. 
Russell, on the Licensing and other questions, has taken the Liberal 
line. But no other Irish member can seriously be named as likely 
to join the Liberals in forming a party that shall be independent of 
all others. It may, therefore, be fairly said that the prospect of 
substantial Liberal gains in Ireland is remote. So 103 seats are 
practically put out of any estimate. 

Then we may take “ gallant little Wales.” Here the returns at 
the last five General Elections have been : 


1885. 1886. 1892. 1895. 1900. 
Liberals . - wa 23 28 22 26 
Conservatives . 3 7 2 8 4 


There has been no change in Wales at any recent by-election; in 
fact there has been no by-election in Wales during the existence of 
the present Parliament. But it will be seen that even if Wales, at 
the coming general election returns a solid phalanx of Liberals, the 
net gain of seats to the party there cannot be more than four. 
Putting the Irish and Welsh representation together we have 133 
seats in respect of which the Liberals will be fortunate if they make 
half a dozen gains. It is, therefore, obvious that to “‘ the predominant 
partner,” at any rate to England and Scotland, Liberals must turn 
for the bulk of their successes. And here, in a fashion, seats tend 
to group themselves. We have, for instance, the London seats, 
the borough seats, the English counties, the “ Birmingham zone,” 
and lastly Scotland. What are the chances of gains in London ? 
One may hope that they are very considerable. Here is a table of 
the London representation at the several general elections: 


1885. 1886. 1892. 1895. 1900. 
Liberals . eB 11 23 8 8 
Conservatives . 36 48 86 51 51 


At a by-election Woolwich was won from the Conservatives by the 
greatest turnover of votes that has been known for many years, a 
Conservative majority of 2805 having been converted into a Liberal 
and Labour majority of 3229. Between 1895 and the Woolwich 
election of 1903 London Liberalism was, in the matter of seats held, 
at its absolutely lowest ebb. The triumph at Woolwich marked a 
distinct turn of the tide, and the later elections at Dulwich and 
Lewisham have shown that that tide continues to flow. Still the 
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room for improvement is enormous. Only four London seats— 
Battersea, West Southwark, Poplar, and Whitechapel—hbave been 
uniformly Liberal since 1885. Twenty-seven others have been 
uniformly Conservative since 1885, The remaining 28 have changed 
the character of their representation at one or other of the elections, 
and are now, with the exception of West Islington, Haggerston, 
West Newington, North Camberwell, and Woolwich, Coneervative. 
There are, therefore, 32 London seats that have at some time since 
1885 been Liberal, against 27 that have been always Tory. Is it 
too much to hope that in the coming election London will send a 
majority of Liberals to the House of Commons? Doubtless some 
of the Tory majorities look formidable. The figures are, however, 
largely artificial. Take as a typical case East St. Pancras. It was 
Liberal in 1885 by a majority of 266, and as recently as 1899 the 
Tory majority was only 187. During the Khaki fever of 1900 the 
Tory majority was rushed up to 910, and no one who knows the 
constituency supposes that the majority is going to remain there. 
Again, South-West Bethnal Green was uniformly Liberal till 1900, 
when it gave the Conservatives a majority of 348. There are 
fifteen London seats held by Conservatives with majorities ranging 
from 71 to something under a thousand. A turnover of from 50 
to 500 votes would secure all these seats for the Liberals, and in 
view of the way by-elections have been going, a turnover of 500 
should be easy of accomplishment. At Woolwich there was a turn- 
over of 3000, while the Conservatives have had to suffer reductions 
at Dulwich of 1600 and at Lewisham of 400. The Liberals ought 
to win five-and-twenty seats in London alone. 

Then we have the English boroughs, and here the results of the 
last five general elections have been— 


1885. 1886. 1892, 1895. 1900, 
Liberals . ar Oe 50 69 43 40 
Conservatives . 78 115 96 122 125 


At the Khaki general election the Liberals did worse in the 
English boroughs than ever before. The Unionist advantage 
against them in seats alone was more than three to one. In the 
olden days the English boroughs were the strongholds of Liberalism. 
Will they never be the strongholds of Liberalism again? To go 
back to the position of 1892 as compared with 1900 would mean a 
gain of 29 seats; to go back to the position of 1885 would mean a 
gain of 47 seats. But why should not the Liberals secure 100 of 
the borough seats at the coming election, or sixty more than they 
held in 1900? In the English boroughs they have been doing 
extraordinarily well at the by-elections, and the omens are certainly 
most favourable. Here isa table of the twelve boroughs recently 
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contested, showing the party majority at (1) the by-elections since 
the war; (2) at the last preceding election; and (3) at the election 


of 1885. 
Last preceding 
By-Elections, Election. 1885. 

414 849 L. 189 
758 . 2517 ©. 257 
28 60 Cc. 291 
877 . 1922 989 
. 2204 . 2936 . 1145 
2149 . 4110 . 2480 
521 479 241 
190 831 372 
4264 837 613 
1205 946 . 2732 
3076 8573 . 1788 
1040 28 291 
230 239 129 


Bury : 

North Leeds 
Devonport 

East Toxteth 

West Derby 

Preston 

Rochester 
Leamington 
Norwich . 
Gateshead ‘ 
South Birmingham . 
Devonport 

Reading . 


Qe 


m 
Q 


ee olololololol aia 


reareeaaaae 
Perrereae 


Devonport having been contested twice has been placed twice in 
the table. Twelve boroughs are cited, and it may be noticed that the 
Liberals now hold six of the seats, and the Conservatives six, 
Devonport which went Conservative at the first by-election having 
become Liberal again. The representation being now equally 
divided, there may not appear at the first blush much to say. But 
the important facts must not be overlooked, that at the 1900 election 
the Liberals had only three of the seats against the Conservative 
nine ; and that in 1885 they held only four against the Conservative 
eight. So that at the by-elections the Liberals have done far better 
than they did in their high-water year of 1885. Compared with 
1900 they have retained Gateshead, Devonport and Reading, and 
have at the recent by-elections added Bury, North Leeds, and 
Norwich. Of nine Conservative seats attacked, the Liberals have 
captured three. That proportion at a general election would give 
them a gain of over forty borough seats. But the table shows that 
the contests have taken place where the Tories had been previously 
strong. Five of the nine contests were in constituencies where the 
Conservative majorities ranged from 1922 to 4110, and of the 
remaining four, only one was in a borough where the majority 
attacked was below 800. These borough elections have therefore 
been in places peculiarly favourable to the Conservative party. At 
the general election forty borough seats were retained by the 
Conservatives by majorities of less than 1000. Only four of these 
have so far been attacked. A turnover of from 50 to 500 
votes would give all these seats to the Liberals. Moreover at the 
general election forty English borough seats were given to the Tories 
without a contest at all, so that those who look for large Liberal 
gains in the English boroughs at the dissolation may not be wholly 
without reason. 
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In the English counties also a great turnover is expected. A 
glance at the results of the last five general elections will show 
that there is ground for large anticipations. The figures are: 


1885. 1886, 1892, 1895. 1900. 
Liberals . . 184 64 103 65 78 
Conservatives . 100 170 131 169 156 


Not since 1885 have the Liberals secured a majority in the 
English counties. If in the coming election the Liberals were only 
to regain their position of 1892, they would capture twenty-five 
seats : but if they could regain their position of 1885, they would 
win fifty-six county seats. What light do the by-elections throw 
upon the feeling in the English counties? Since the end of the 
war sixteen of these constituencies have been contested (Chertsey 
twice), and here is a table showing how they were represented 
at the by-elections, the last preceding election, and in 1885 
respectively : 

Preceding 
By-Election. Election. 1885. 
891 4812 695 
-2036 1428 4103 

507 1077 971 

71 2287 1980 
534 2489 223 
689 108 349 

2856 1491 3505 

1428 3059 8059 
970 3819 569 

1476 771 1251 

182 2424 1071 
8946 1419 1902 

820 96 697 

1733 1323 166 

549 . 1171 1980 

885 1088 981 
2172 1461 8458 


Sevenoaks ; 
Cleveland 
Newmarket 
Chertsey . 
Rye. 
Camborne 
Barnard Castle 
Chorley 
Ludlow 
Mid-Devon 
Mid- Herts 
Normanton 
East Dorset 
Harborough 
Chertsey . 
Oswestry . 
Sowerby . 


. 


C. 
L. 
L. 
C. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
C. 
C. 
L. 
L. 
L 

L. 
L. 
C. 
L. 
L 
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The Liberals have actually done better in these sixteen constitu- 
encies at the by-elections than they did in 1885. Stated in table 
form the seats have been divided as under: 


Preceding 
By-Election. Election. 1885, 


Liberals . ° . ‘ 12 7 10 
Conservatives . ° ° 4 9 6 


In these sixteen constituencies the Liberals had a majority of 
four in 1885. In 1900 they were in a minority of two. Now 
they have a majority of eight. Truly therefore there is reason for 
great encouragement when one contemplates the Liberal revival in 
the English counties. In sixteen contests twelve seats have been 
taken against ten in 1885. Ludlow has not been recaptured, 
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but Rye, Mid Herts, and Oswestry, which had never gone Liberal 
before, have been won, Newmarket and East Dorset have been re- 
gained, and the seven seats held in 1900 have been kept. 

The feeling in Scotland is even more hopeful. Here at the 
general elections, the position has been : 


1885. 1886. 1892. 1895. 1900. 
Liberals . . "ee 43 50 39 84 
Conservatives . 10 29 22 33 38 


In 1900, for the first time for many years, the Liberals failed. to 
secure a majority of the Scotch seats. Compared with 1892 they 
were then sixteen seats to the bad; compared with 1885 they were 
twenty-eight seats to the bad. Moreover at the first by-election 
that took place (in 1901) they-lost North-East Lanark through 
division of forces; but since then everything has gone well 
with the Liberal party. Every seat contested has been won. 
Argyllshire, St. Andrews Burghs, Ayr Burghs, and Orkney have 
all been captured; North-East Lanark has been regained; and 
Mr. J. Wilson, Unionist member for Falkirk Burghs, has rejoined 
the Liberal party, who, so far as Scotland is concerned, have carried 
everything before them. Altogether the Liberals have made a net 
gain of five Scotch seats since the general election, bringing up 
their strength to thirty-nine against the Unionist thirty-three, and 
giving reason for hope that when the next ‘appeal is made to the 
country another twenty seats may be won. 

On a general review of the situation one sees no reason for 
supposing, unless the omens of the by-elections count for nothing, 
that the Liberals will find it impossible to secure an independent 
majorityat the approaching election, The darkest spot in Great Britain 
is the “ Birmingham zone.” Birmingham and Aston Manor sent eight 
Liberals to the House of Commons in 1885, and a number of the 
surrounding county seats that were Liberal then are Unionist now. 
But even allowing for this, the gain in other parts of the country 
has -been so enormous that any set-back at Birmingham may be 
more than counterbalanced elsewhere. Since the war came to an 
end in May 1902, thirty-six constituencies in Great Britain have 
been contested. In May 1902 these thirty-six were represented 
by twenty-six Conservatives and ten Liberals. At the by-elections 
the representation has been changed to twenty-four Liberals and 
twelve Conservatives. The Liberal gains have been: 


Bury Rye Mid-Herts 
North Leeds Argyllshire Devonport 
Orkney St. Andrews Oswestry 
Newmarket Norwich N.E. Lanark 
Woolwich Ayr Burghs 


A net gain of fourteen seats in thirty-six constituencies ‘works out 
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at about 37 per cent., and that applied to the whole representa- 
tion of England and Scotland would mean a net gain of something 
like 200 seats. No wonder therefore if Liberals declare that in the 
light of the by-elections the Government is no longer representative of 
the country. No wonder that Mr. Balfour shrinks so strongly from 
putting the question to the test by appealing to the country. It may 
be that at a general election the striking results of the by-elections 
would not be maintained, but until that is disproved by the only known 
means, Liberals are surely entitled to draw encouraging omens from 
them. 

Two facts, however, must not be overlooked. One is that in the 
coming election sixty or seventy Labour men will go to the poll— 
an infinitely larger number than in 1885. Already about a dozen 
of these men sit in Parliament, and some of them have supported 
Liberal proposals much more earnestly than men who were elected. 
as Liberals alone. It may be that in the coming election some 
seats will be lost to the Progressive side consequent on a Liberal 
candidate and a Labour candidate respectively standing in opposition 
to a Conservative. There may be not a few of such triangular 
contests. On the other hand it seems certain that Labour men will 
win more seats than ever before. Here, then, is one consideration 
that may have an important bearing on Liberal strength in Parlia- 
ment and on Liberal policy as well. 

A second fact to be borne in mind is that a number of Free 
Traders who were elected as Unionists in 1900 will stand as Liberals 
in the coming struggle. These include Mr, Winston Churchill, the 
Hon. Ivor Guest, Colonel Kemp and Major Seely, who are already 
counted as Liberals, and most of them have been chosen as Liberal 
candidates. Men like Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, Sir J. 
Gorst, Lord Hugh Cecil, the Hon. Arthur Elliot, Mr. R. Cavendish 
and Mr. F. W. Lambton are with the Liberal Party on Fiscal 
policy. If, therefore, on one side the Progressive force is weakened 
for the purpose of the election by any division of Liberal and Labour 
votes, Conservatism on the other is likely to lose through dissension 
as between Protectionist and Free Trader. There is undoubtedly a 
cleavage in the Unionist ranks, for many of the best minds in that 
party are unable to support either Mr. Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain. 
For the moment the schism is in some respects more apparent in 
Parliament, the Dake of Devonshire heading the movemeat against 
the Government in the Lords, and the Unionist Free Traders 
making a stand against the Government on fiscal questions in the 
Commons, That movement is operating in the country, as the 
necessity for reconstituting the “Liberal Unionist Council” has 
shown. In some constituencies it may involve several hundred votes 
hitherto Unionist; in others the number may be fewer. Some of 
the recent Liberal successes have been largely attributed to the 
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Unionist Free Trade vote. What may be the effect when voters in 
every constituency of tke United Kingdom are put to the test 
remains, of course, to be seen. But looking to what the by- 
elections have told in the near past, and having regard to the forces 
that are bound to operate in the near future, it may at least be 
claimed that the omens for the Progressive party are brighter to-day 
than they have been at any period since the memorable general 
election of 1880. 
W. V. Roserts. 





SCIENCE AND POVERTY. 


THE average citizen who is told that social diseases should be 
treated scientifically is disposed to admit the contention. But he 
is more than inclined to regard the meaning of scientific treatment 
as an academic question with which he has no personal concern, and 
which is fit only for experts. He hasa hazy idea that when applied 
to poverty it has something to do with charity organisation or labour 
colonies, and that it may profitably be discussed by religious bodies 
and philanthropists. Perhaps the flush of pity that expands his 
heart as he reads in his morning paper some story of want reminds 
him of his own superior destiny, and perchance helps him to enjoy 
with keener relish his own matutinal eggs and bacon. It is comfort- 
able to reflect that poverty,is an unpleasant station of life unto which 
it has pleased God to call other people, and from which it is our 
duty to ourselves and our families to keep as far as possible, 
What poverty really means to the poor and to the nation 
escapes us. 

But occasionally a more striking picture than usual compels 
attention. Thus, one night last winter, the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the London County Council made a census of the homeless 
poor of London. The officers of the Council visited certain districts 
of the metropolis, and counted in that night, walking about the 
streets, 1463 men, 116 women, and 46 boys and 4 girls apparently 
under the age of sixteen, They also found 100 males and 68 
females asleep in doorways, under archways, and on staircases, 
making 1797 persons, who it must be presumed were s0 pitiously 
poor that they had not the wherewithal to provide themselves with 
the cheapest hospitality of a common lodging-house, To put it 
another way, one person in two thousand of the population was 
forced to spend the dreary hours of a winter’s night in the cold 
streets of London, The figures convey but a faint impression of 
the sum total of human misery that they represent. We cannot 
grasp all the hideous significance of such a depth of outcast 
wretchedness. But it is a striking picture of conorete poverty, 
and is worth many abstract definitions. 

If we seek a definition we must look beyond the homeless poor, 
and must adopt some test similar to that used by Mr. Rowntree in 
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his laborious and valuable study of the condition of the poor in 
York. 


“That family is in poverty,” says Mr. Rowntree, “ whose total earnings 
are insufficient to obtain the minimum necessaries for the maintenance of 
merely physical efficiency; or whose total earnings would have been 
sufficient for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency, were it not 
that some portion of it was absorbed by other expenditure, either useful 
or otherwise.” 


But what, after all, has science to do with poverty, or poverty 
with science? The suggested relation of the two is not accepted 
by every one without surprise. The question still needs to be 
answered. Why, then, is it necessary or desirable that Science 
and Poverty should be brought into relation with one another; and 
what benefit will result from such relation? What is the treatment 
that has been applied to poverty hitherto; and what the success that 
has followed such treatment? What has been the attitude of 
Religion, of Ethics, of Law; and what has been the reward of 
the continuous efforts of the Church, of Philanthropy and of 
Statesmanship ? 

With regard to those religions with which we are most familiar, 
it may be said that since early times the Jew and Christian alike 
have believed themselves bound to practise charity, but have 
generally conceived their duty to be fulfilled when they have 
given alms, or at the most when they have visited the poor and 
needy in their affliction. The poor were a permanent institution ; 
but hardly an evil, since they afforded an opportunity of doing good 
works. ‘The poor,” said the ancient Jewish lawgiver, “shall 
never cease out of the land. Therefore I command thee, saying, 
Thou shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, 
and to thy needy in thy land.” . .. “The poor,” said Jesus of 
Nazareth, “ye have always with you.” ... “Sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor.” The Great Teacher did indeed look 
beyond mere charity and alms-giving, and even elevated poverty 
into a desirable thing in itself. The Kingdom of Heaven was for 
the poor and needy: the last were to be first, and beggars were to 
rule the earth. Bnt almsgiving was too deeply ingrained in the 
Eastern nature to allow of its being accorded a merely secondary 
place in the religious observances of Eastern peoples. The early 
Christian Church, on the whole, did endeavour to carry out the 
teaching of its Founder in relation to the poor. But after it 
had allied itself with the great Roman power almsgiving once 
‘more took a prominent place in its tenets. The receiving and 
dispensing of alms became one of the recognised functions of the 
‘Roman Church. 

In England, charity is more often left to private enterprise, either 
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under the auspices of religious associations or apart from them. But 
of late years we have come to see that almsgiving alone merely 
aggravates the very evil it is intended to cure. It degrades the 
recipient, and tends to foster a permanent class who subsist wholly 
or partially on the gifts of the charitable. Efforts are now made to 
preserve the independence of the poor, and in place of mere doles 
we have institutions such as the Salvation Army labour colonies, 
and the labour farms of private individuals. Philanthropy has 
become organised, and endeavours are made to discriminate between 
deserving and undeserving cases. Associations which have various 
forms of charitable enterprise for their object are now numbered by 
thousands. But with all the. combined efforts of charity organisation 
societies, mendicity societies and other similar bodies, we have 
merely touched the fringe of the great problem, and it cannot be 
said that either religion or private philanthropy has yet made much 
progress towards the discovery of the key to its solution. 

And how has the State dealt with poverty ? Laws for the relief 
or for the suppression of the poor have been common and numerous 
both in continental countries (with the possible exception of Italy), 
and in England. In England, commencing in the middle ages by 
treating paupers as criminals, punishing those who assisted them, 
whipping beggars for a first offence, cropping their ears for a 
second, and putting them to death as enemies to the commonwealth 
for a third; a little later, branding them and selling them into 
slavery ; we quite suddenly, in the great humanitarian wave that 
swept over us at the end of the eighteenth century, entirely reversed 
our policy, and for over thirty years pursued a system, the results of 
which were so disastrous that we have not even yet entirely 
recovered from the economic difficulties which it created. This 
was the system of giving relief in aid of wages. ‘The evils of 
this plan were so great that the Commission appointed to inquire 
into it reported that it was destructive of the welfare of the com- 
munity. The evidence showed that the relief given to the labourers 
simply reduced the rate of wages paid by the farmers and other 
employers, who, with the assistance of the magistrates, themselves 
framed the sliding scales of aid. Men were often turned out of 
employment and then taken back from the parish at reduced wages. 
In parish after parish it was found that all the able-bodied 
labourers received allowances. ‘Thrifty men were refused work 
uatil their savings were exhausted and they had become paupers. 
Of course such a method of dealing with poverty bore the germs 
‘of its own decay. 

As a result of the Commissioners’ Report, it was abolished, and 
_‘was superseded by the present Union system. Tae leading prin- 
ciple of this is that the standard of comfort of the pauper ought 
.to be lower than that of the poorest labourer, on the ground that to 
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make pauperism comfortable is to encourage indolence and vice, 
The system is at present carried out by 658 Boards of Guardians ; 
and no less than 15,592 bodies are actively engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the poor law. Yet the statistics show that it cannot by 
any means be said that even absolute pauperism is decreasing as 
we have a right to expect. In 1879 England possessed 817,890 
paupers, of whom 104,817 were able-bodied adults, costing 
£8,232,472. In January 1903, 847,480 were in receipt of relief, of 
whom 112,616 were able-bodied, costing for 1902, £12,261,192. 
Thus in these twenty-four years there has been a considerable net 
increase. In fact the total number of poor returned on January 1 
of last year was higher than it had been on the same day in any 
year since 1873, It is true that in relation to the population the 
numbers show a decreasing tendency, and the proportion in 1903, 
though higher per thousand of the population than in 1902, 1901, 
and 1900, was with those exceptions the lowest since 1863. The 
cost however was in 1902 higher than it has ever been. The 
Guardians do not of course profess in any sense to prevent destitution, 
and our poor-law system has done nothing whatever, notwithstanding 
its enormous expense, for the permanent removal of poverty, unless 
it be that by inspiring a wholesome dread of “ going into the 
house ” it bas to some extent preserved the independent spirit of 
the poor. But of what use is independence to those who can have 
no scope for its exercise ; who are hedged in with a host of barriers 
in the way of their escape from indigence; and who, deep though 
their horror of the Jast stage be, can hope for no other end to their 
life of toil than the shelter of its friendly but unwelcome walls ? 

According to Mr. Booth’s well-known estimate, not less than 
thirty per cent. of the people of London are below the poverty line; 
and it is remarkable that Mr, Rowntree, working independently, by 
different methods, in a different town, arrived very nearly at the 
same result, placing his estimate of poverty in York at about 
twenty-eight percent. If it be admitted that London and York are 
typical towns in this respect, and there seems no reason to doubt it, 
the dreadful significance of these figures to social reformers is 
appalling. For in the census of 1901, no less than 77 per cent. of 
the population of the United Kingdom was returned as Urban. So 
that even assuming no poverty in village life we have 21 per cent. or 
22 per cent. of the entire population without the means of keeping 
themselves in merely physical efficiency. And what does the 
allowance for merely physical efficiency mean? To illustrate what 
it means to individual families I cannot do better than quote a 
short passage from Rowntree himself : 


** A family living upon the scale allowed for in this estimate must never 
spend a penny on railway-fare or omnibus. They must never purchase a 
halfpenny newspaper or spend a penny to buy a ticket for a popular 
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concert, They must write no letters to absent children, for they cannot 
afford to pay the postage. They must never contribute anything to their 
church or chapel, or give any help to a neighbour which costs them money. 
They cannot save, nor can they join sick club or trade union, because they 
cannot pay the necessary subscriptions. The children must have no 
pocket-money for dolls, marbles, or sweets. The father must smoke no 
tobacco and must drink no beer. The mother must never buy any pretty 
clothes for herself or for her children. Should a child fall ill, it must be 
attended by the parish doctor; should it die, it must be buried by the 
parish. If any of these conditions are broken the extra expenditure 
involved is met, and can only be met, by limiting the diet; or, in other 
words, by sacrificing physical efficiency.” 


And it is at a lower stage even than this that nearly a quarter of 
our population are living, in this land of abounding wealth, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Can we then rest satisfied 
with the old methods of procedure? Can we contemplate with 
equanimity the fact that after many centuries of the well-meant 
efforts of religious bodies, philanthropists and statesmen, the physical 
efficiency of our people is in grave jeopardy, and we are face to face 
with a race question of the first importance? The old methods 
have failed because the problem was not approached in a scientific 
spirit. Scientific attempts have scarcely yet been seriously made to 
probe beneath ,the surface of this gaping wound in the social 
organism. No great organised effort has yet been made to shed 
upon it the light derivable from all branches of all knowledge. Not 
even yet, with all our boasted progress, with all our boasted 
biological method, do we seriously grasp the first principle in 
dealing with poverty and other social maladies ; that is, the recog- 
nition that they are diseases, in the strictest sense, of the national 
organisation, and as such must be scientifically diagnosed before being 
treated. It is true that we admit it as a pleasing and useful 
analogy for purposes of abstract reasoning; but we hesitate to 
accept it as a positive and practical truth. We do not see that 
just as it is foolish to temporarily relieve the local symptoms of 
bodily disease without attempting to remove the causes of the 
trouble, so it is folly of the rankest kind to go on spending twelve 
millions a year on poor-law relief, and many more millions in public 
and private charities, without making the most strenuous efforts to 
discover the laws underlying the economic conditions that make 
poverty possible. Society ts an organism, just as much as our 
bodies are organisms. Of course there are points of difference ; 
but they are far outnumbered by points of resemblance. If 
Society is diseased, its members necessarily suffer ; the strength and 
stability of the whole community is weakened ; and fulness of life in 
the individual becomes limited. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance to thefuture welfare 
of the race of removing all hindrances to the organism’s healthy 
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action and development. It is sometimes said that scientific 
sociology is materialistic. But those who make the objection do 
not realise how the material requisites of well-being are intimately 
bound up with the formation not merely of a vigorous body, but of 
character, and the highest development of the intellectual and 
spiritual nature. Man’s character is moulded by his every-day 
environment, and by the material resources which fall to his lot, just 
as much as it is by his religious ideals. Religious ideals, indeed, 
largely depend upon physical conditions. The Salvation Army 
discovered long ago that a man cannot pray properly upon an empty 
stomach, and a man’s spiritual nature depends far more than some 
of us realise upon the amount of his income. It may make little 
difference to his opportunities of developing his faculties whether 
he earns £5 a week or £50; but-the difference between a family 
income of £1 a week and one of £3 is vast, for whereas with £3 the 
material necessities may be supplied, with £1 they may not. And 
while the poor may often, and do often, find some scope for the 
exercise of their higher moral faculties, those faculties are necessarily 
impoverished and warped by the sordid conditions by which extreme 
poverty is hedged about. 

“The study of the causes of poverty,” as Prof. Marshall well puts 
it, ‘is the study of the causes of the degradation of a large part of 
mankind.” If this be admitted—and who can doubt its truth ?— 
surely the removal of poverty should engross the attention of the 
master minds of our generation, and Science should be encouraged 
to grapple with the problem (that all the efforts of religion, 
philanthropy and legislation have failed to touch) ; whether the poor 
must be always with us, and whether there need be any so-called 
“lower classes ” at all. 

The question of the method of procedure is a far more difficult 
one. For sociology is yet in its infancy. We are still in the 
student stage. It is still our task to co-ordinate our facts, to 
collect information. All the discovered truths of biology, of 
chemistry, of mechanics, of economics, of ethics, of religion, must 
be carefully and patiently collected and accurately investigated. 
Their relation one to another must be sought for from the point of 
view of the particular problem we are studying. That is what we 
mean by Science in its relation to poverty. The first thing to do is 
to see; the second to record; and the third to bring into relation. 
‘The great difficulty is to discover people who can see; so many 
ardent reformers are partially blind. They can only take within 
the limited range of their vision a small portion of their problem at 
one time. Accuracy of observation is not, or has not until recently 
been, deemed of sufficient importance to take an important place in 
our educational curricula. It is this lack of the observant facalty 
that leads one party of reformers to discover that the main cause of 
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poverty is the sins of the people; another to find it in intemper- 
ance; a third to trace its origin to the inherent greed of 
employers ; others to thriftlessness, the lack of provision for old age, 
high rents, dear food, and what not. As a result, we are told 
seriously that the righteous man shall never want bread; that the 
abolition of drink will secure national prosperity; that the only 
panaceas are trades unionism, penny banks, old age pensions, and 
land law reform. All these ideals are excellent enough as local or 
palliative treatment, and the energy expended upon them in 
attacking poverty from these various points of view must of course 
tend in the direction of progress. But they do not touch the root 
of the disease; the treatment is not organic. The immediate 
symptoms are reduced, but they break out in fresh forms in fresh 
places, 

Moreover the system involves an immense waste of energy. It 
is the case of a dozen doctors treating a patient by various methods 
at the same time; some by lotions, others by poultices, fomenta- 
tions, stimulants or narcotics; but none devoting their energies to 
the discovery of the source of the trouble with a view to its 
removal. The best examples we have of the way to collect the 
facts with regard to poverty are the results of the labours of Messrs. 
Booth and Rowntree, and especially the latter. If Rowntree’s work 
could be repeated in a number of towns we should have a mass of 
invaluable material upon which we could proceed to investigate the 
causes of distress, and the origin of the great class which is often 
dubiously referred to as the Residuum. Even this material could 
not of course be considered permanent, and new investigations would 
have to be made from time to time, according to the changes in the 
conditions of life and the foundations of society. 

It is no part of the object of this paper to formulate a detailed 
scheme of reform; and my whole point is that instead of tinkering 
with the surface of social difficulties as we are too fond of doing we 
should endeavour to ascertain and deal with the causes underlying 
them. But I would suggest that beginnings might be made in the 
direction of the grouping of the facts relating to the feeding of 
children ; the spread of knowledge relating to the wise selection and 
cooking of the cheapest food-stuffs; the possibility of the formation 
of labour schools such as are being introduced into Germany ; the 
question of the abolition of unskilled labour. Great encouragement 
should also be given to the study of political economy, and especially 
to that branch of it which seeks to discover the laws relating to the 
distribution of wealth. These are mere indications of some of the 
directions which scientific inquiry would take. Perhaps they are 
not the most urgent, bat of one thing I am sure, and that is the 
vital necessity of concentrating upon the effort to collect material 
facts and to discover their relation to other facts and to one another. 
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Speculation is important enough in its place, but the collection of 
facts is the essential thing, inasmuch as we may expect the true 
theories to arise out of our facts when we have obtained them. 
The whole question is one of the health and strength of the common- 
wealth. It must be clearly understood that the progress of the 
nation rests primarily upon a physical basis; its efficiency and 
solidity depend upon the maintenance of a large population of well- 
fed and contented people. It is too often the case that we wait for 
the people themselves to give voice to their sufferings before going 
to their assistance, and we then flatter ourselves that we are 
humanitarians. Science, which is the true humanitarianism, enables 
us to perceive that the existence of this dangerous disease of 
poverty in the national organism threatens our very life and 
continuance. 

The mode of inquiry advocated will not, perhaps, commend itself 
to the ardent reformer. The reforming spirit is usually an 
impatient one. But scientific investigation will teach us the 
necessity of patience in reform; it will help us to appreciate the 
difficulty of being satisfied that our pet cures are steps forward and 
not backward; it will teach us the great care and caution needed 
before embarking upon costly experiments which may only aggravate 
the trouble we set out to remove. Reform is a matter of time, and 
much time; but the more earnestly we concentrate upon the data of 
sociology, and the more carefully we investigate such facts as we can 
gather together, the nearer we shall be to the discovery of the true 
foundations of law and order and systematic progress in human 
society, and the deeper will be the gratitude of our posterity, to 
whom perhaps the problem of poverty may become one of merely 
historic interest. 

W. H. Cnampyess, 





EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


READERS of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW may, perhaps, recollect two 
papers which appeared in the numbers for December 1902 and 
February 1903,! advocating the establishment in South Afriea of a 
school somewhat on the lines of the Royal Canadian Military College 
at Kingston, Ontario. It was suggested that this school should be 
started by a colony of masters and boys from some English public 
school, and that a thorough technical education should be given not 
only in mining engineering, but in agriculture, and possibly in 
other professional subjects. 

By the kindness of Dr. Parkin, headmaster of the Upper Canada 
College at Toronto, and agent to the Rhodes Trustees for the Rhodes 
scholarships, these papers: were submitted to Lord Milner; whilst 
Mr. Longlands, editor of the Natal Witness, brought them under the 
notice of nearly every other leading personage in South Africa and 
also of Mr. Chamberlain. As a result many of the suggestions con- 
tained in them were embodied in the Report of the Transvaal Com- 
mission on Technical Education issued in July 1903. 

By a very curious coincidence, Mr. E. B. Sargant, Adviser on 
Education to H.E. the High Commissioner in South Africa, had 
simultaneously been led to form a project almost identical with that 
framed by the writer. 

Mr. E. B, Sargant, an old Balliol man, had been employed under 
the Civil Service Examination Commissioners in England from 1882 
to 1899. He had subsequently travelled in Rhodesia, in Canada, 
and in Australia, in order to study the systems of education in 
use in the British Empire, and before the war had drawn up plans 
for the settlement of various educational difficulties in Rhodesia, 
which were put into force by Mr. Rhodes. In 1900 he was ap- 
pointed by Lord Milner to reorganise the educational system in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony. He has now issued a Report 
covering the whole of his work which will be of the greatest interest 
in the future as marking the steps by which the new life of South 
Africa was called into being, and of this Report we intend to give 
some account to the readers of the WESTMINSTER Review.” 

1 “A Transvaal Eton,” December 1902 ; ‘‘ All Souls, Transvaal,”’ February 1903. 
2 Transvaal and Orange River Colony. Public Edueation, Report of the Director of 
Edueation for the Period November 1900 to February 1904. Prepared by command 


of nae the Governor. Johannesburg: Hsson & Perkins. 1904. Pp. 39 
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To commence with the subject of Higher Education, Mr. Sargant 
was brought to his conclusions by his observations on the methods 
employed by the Roman Catholic Teaching Orders, more especially 
in Canada. He embodied his proposals in a letter published in the 
London Times of April 23, 1903, under the heading of “ Public 
Schools and College Extension throughout the Empire.” 

To use a homely comparison, the Roman Catholics have taken 
the bees as their masters. A mother house is founded in some new 
country. From this brothers are sent off in twos and threes to 
found schools in various localities. Some of these schools develop 
into monasteries, and in their turn send off fresh swarms to colonise 
still newer lands. Thus from one Colony in Nova Scotia, itself the 
daughter of a mother house near New York, the Marist Brothers have 
spread into the furthest west of Canada, The system is not a new 
one either in monastic or in educational life. From the mother houses 
in Marseilles and on the Lérins, Monachism colonised all Western 
Europe in two or three generations. The Jesuit Order was brought 
into being by seven men who settled in five different countries. 
When Henry VI. founded Eton, he brought a colony of masters 
and boys from Winchester under William of Waynflete to start his 
work: the Reformation was introduced into Oxford by the Cantab- 
rigians whom Cardinal Wolsley sent from Cambridge to be the first 
fellows of Christchurch. Stonyhurst, as it is to-day, is the child of 
boys who fled, unguided by a master, from St. Omer’s to Liége on the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from France, and whose successors were chased 
from Belgium to England by the outbreak of the French Revolution. 

But this system of educational colonisation died out at the 
Reformation. Thanks in the main to Queen Elizabeth, Protestant 
England became a nation which cut herself off from almost all the 
intellectual life of the Continent, whether in Church or State. 
English schools and colleges found their work in training the men 
who were to govern England herself. They did not even seek to 
extend their influence over England’s Colonies. Harvard was the 
work of a private man, unaided by his old University of Cambridge. 
The colleges in Virginia and the West Indies were the State 
foundations of a Datchman, William III. The educational dreams 
of a Whitfield and of a Bishop Berkeley, dreams of individuals in- 
tended only to promote religious effort in no very wide sense, remained 
but dreams. During 340 years the Universities Mission is the one 
token to show that English universities or English public schools 
took the slightest interest in the spiritual or intellectual life of those 
Greater Britains which lie beyond the narrow seas. 

Mr. Sargant thinks that the time has now come when English 
public schools may once more take up that secular missionary work 
which they wrought in the fifteenth century. He realises the part 
which English public schools have played in shaping English public 
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life, and he is, before all things, anxious that the same influences 
should be brought to bear upon the public life of England’s daughter 
States. At present the wealthier colonists who wish to educate 
their children on English public school lines are forced either to 
bring them or to send them home for the purpose. In either case 
the student tends to become detached from the life of the Colony 
in which his parents gained their wealth. This would not be the 
case if public schools on the English model, and large enough to be 
national, not merely sectarian institutions, could be founded in 
Canada, in Australia, and in South Africa. In South Africa, at alk 
events, the material which these schools would have to work «pon 
is, as Mr. Sargant points out, not wholly dissimilar to that on which 
Eton, Harrow, and Winchester are reared. Thanks to the presence 
of the coloured element, by whom the rough work of life is done, 
every white boy and girl in South Africa enters life, not as an 
employé, but as a potential employer or foreman on however small 
a scale, In other words, for all their hatred of social distinctions, 
the South African democracy is, like the Athenians of Pericles or the 
pre-war Southerners in America, in reality an aristocracy of masters. 

As the governing body of Winchester appeared anxious to 
inquire further into the possibility of realising Mr. Sargant’s plan, 
the Transvaal Government offered to pay the expenses of their 
Headmaster, Dr. Burge, if he would come out to South Africa to see 
if a daughter Winchester could be founded on the Veldt. For 
private reasons he has had to postpone his journey ; but Mr. Sargant 
does not regret this, as he thinks that when the financial conditions 
of South Africa improve, it will be far easier to secure those private 
contributions which he believes will be more advantageous for his 
project than Government aid. 

That such an institution would tend to promote racial good 
feeling may be readily proved by reference to Mr. Sargant’s remarks 
on the results already obtained at the Grey College in Bloemfontein, 
the leading school in the Orange River Colony : 

‘“‘ As regards the addition to the playing fields of the Grey College, the 
action of the Government necessitates a corresponding movement on the 
part of the college authorities in the direction of a more careful organisa- 
tion of the games. The ‘loafer’ should be no more in evidence in a South 
African High School than in such a schooli as Westminster or Clifton 
College. When beside the Anglican hostel in connection with the Grey 
College, there are others promoted by the Wesleyans, the Presbyterians, 
and the Dutch Reformed Church, the house-matches should prove as inte- 
resting as in the schools named. For, in regard to all kinds of athletic 
contests, there is no difference in prowess or enthusiasm between Briton 
and Boer. If I were to name any single course which will do much in the 
future to make a homogeneous nation of South Africans, it would be rivalry 
upon the cricket and football fields.” * 

We must not forget that the Olympic Games were the great bond 

1 Report quoted, p. 23. 2 Report quoted, Appendix xv., pp. 64, 65. 
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of union amongst Greeks, or that the German Empire was founded 
at the gymnastic gatherings which were the work of Father Jan. 

If an Eton hostel or a Harrow hostel to train Etonian and 
Harrovian immigrants to South Africa were added to those enu- 
merated by Mr. Sargant, much would have been done to make Grey 
College an ideal place of education. 

The cost of the proposed College and Technological Institute, 
which, in accordance with the recommendations of the Technical 
Education Commission, is to give education of the most advanced 
kind, not only in mining engineering, but in agriculture, and in 
literature and science, is estimated provisionally at £2,000,000, 
namely £1,000,000 for land, buildings, and equipment, and the 
interest of £1,000,000 as a yearly income, £20,000 of this being 
granted by Government, £20,000 by the mining companies, and 
£10,000 per annum being derived from fees. The instruction in 
science and arts is to be of a university character.! 

But Mr. Sargant’s Report tells the tale, not only of the professors, 
but of the humbler schoolmistresses, as missionaries of inter-racial 
goodwill. Education was not neglected even during the darkest days 
of the war, and the kindliness of schoolmistresses sent out by 
England and her Colonies did much to soften the miseries of the 
Concentration Camps, and to prepare a new life for South Africa, 
The cradle of that new life was of the lowliest kind. 

Amongst the Boer prisoners in Green Point Camp, Capetown, 
were five men who had been schoolmasters and four who had been 
pupil-teachers in the Orange Free State. Their leader was Mr. 
Herholdt, formerly Headmaster of Ventersburg Public School. In 
January 1901 they determined to start a school for the younger 
prisoners in an old shed standing in the middle of thecamp. With 
the encouragement of the Commandant and of the Boer Commandant 
Theunissen, Mr. Herholdt took the direction of the movement. At 
first everything was wanting. A few slates served as writing 
materials. Fortunately Mr. Sargant, who had just landed in Sonth 
Africa, heard of the school. He visited the Camp, and soon every 
requisite for instruction was supplied by the Education Department 
with a liberal hand. ‘The pupils worked with a will, the teachers 
were conversant with Dutch as well as English, and usually in- 
structed their classes in a bilingual manner, making each statement 
first in Dutch and then repeating it again in English. By this 
means children who did not understand English became acquainted 
with the sound as well as the meaning of English words. An 
English teacher, Mr. C. Kewley, who was on his way to the 
Transvaal, took a School Higher Class in Mathematics and English 
for the Cape School Higher Examination of 1902 and a Matriculation 
Class, studying Latin, Algebra, Euclid, and Gray’s Poems, for the 


1 Report quoted, Appendix xiv., pp, 51-55, 
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1901 Examination of the Cape University. Tonic Sol-fa for 
beginners and shorthand were also taught. So successful was this 
experiment, which lasted till the camp was broken up on April 26, 
1901, that Mr. Sargant resolved to continue it elsewhere. 


“ For, if the eagerness shown by the prisoners at Green Point for in- 
struction in the English language was found to be repeated in the Concen- 
tration Camps, it was clear that an opportunity would occur for teaching 
the children of burghers on such a scale and with such facilities for classi- 
fication as would never have been possible in the case of a widely scattered 
population.’ 

‘“‘ Having provided myself with several boxes of school books I left Cape 
Town the last day of January 1901, and took up my quarters in the 
nearest Concentration Camp to Cape Town, Norval’s Pont, outside the 
borders of the Orange River Colony, but close to the banks of the Orange 
River. 

“T opened the first camp school in two spare marquees, remaining for a 
fortnight as its headmaster. The rest of the teachers were found in the 
camp itself. It was apparent from the first that the school would be a 
success, The children flocked to it, and the mothers who brought them 
were well content that the religious instruction should be given in Dutch, 
and other lessons in English. Here, as in several other camps which were 
visited later, I found that a school taught through the medium of Dutch 
had already been opened by some of the more serious-minded of the 
people. In this case an offer was made to me by the Commandant to 
suppress this school and to send the children to my marquees, This I 
refused, and in less than two months I had the gratification of knowing 
that teachers and children had come voluntarily to the Government School, 
and that the tent in which they had been taught formed one of a row of 
six which were needed_to accommodate the rapidly increasing number of 
scholars. 

“T have never regretted the time spent in actual school work at Norval’s 
Pont. It gave me an insight into the patient way in which the necessary 
evils of camp life were borne, and the eagerness of the Dutch people to 
take advantage of every opportunity of education for their children, that 
have left the strongest impression upon my mind. The scholars them- 
selves I found tractable and well-mannered, especially those who had been 
brought up in the larger farm-houses far removed from the influence of the 
towns. The charges of want of cleanliness which have been sometimes 
levelled against a whole population are, in my judgment, beside the mark : 
many of the scholars were neatly dressed, and showed a degree of personal 
care highly creditable in the circumstances of camp life.” 


The education given was in accordance with the standards used 
in the public schools of the Cape Colony. 

In consequence of the success of the Norval’s Pont experiment, 
Mr. Sargant decided to make preparations for organising schools in 
all the Concentration Camps in the Orange River Colony. 

The staff of the teachers was chosen, firstly, from amongst the 
former school teachers of the two Republics who had taken refuge 
in the Concentration Camps; and, secondly, from amongst the 
English who had already enrolled their names on Mr. Sargant’s 
lists as candidates for employment in the Transvaal. Only the 


1 Report quoted, p. 4. 
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Hollander element amongst the former teachers, most of whom had 
been brought over from Holland to South Africa during the years of 
bitter racial feeling which preceded the outbreak of the war, and 
who had either been in arms against us or refused to take the Oath of 
Allegiance, were left out in the cold. Nearly all those Afrikanders 
who served the two Republics have indeed, now, been reinstated in 
their former employments. Only about one-third of the teachers are 
English-born or from other English Colonies than South Africa. 


“The difficulties in starting these "schools were great both at head- 
quartersand in the camps. One school was opened in a grove of trees 
at some little distance from the tents of the refugees, Teachers volun- 
teered for duty, the children brought small packing cases for seats, and 
their mothers gathered round at a respectful distance. Within an hour 
and a half of the advent of our emissary from the Education Department, 
the ordinary school routine was in progress. From that day there was no 
intermission in the work ; a wattle fence was put round the trees and, 
before long, a more convenient school shelter was provided. In another 
case the Concentration Camp had been pitched upon a racecourse. Our 
only possible accommodation was the Grand Stand; and for many months, 
in spite of wind and sun, the children grouped themselves in its singularly 
inconvenient benches to read their Dutch Bible, and to learn to speak 
English. These subjects, with writing and arithmetic, occupied nearly the 
whole of the school day.”” 


By December 1901 about 17,676 children were receiving instruc- 
tion in the camps, and the supply of teachers on the spot began to 
show signs of exhaustion. 


“ But with the New Year began the steady influx of English teachers, 
first from Great Britain, and then from all parts of the Empire. These 
ladies were fully certificated, many of them trained as infant mistresses, 
and specially qualified in singing. A small number of excellent head- 
masters was also imported.” 


For the first 100 appointments advertised in England there were 
over 2000 applications, and the rush from Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand was also great. The teachers saw some, at least, of 
the risks of war in their own persons. 


“In order to make the journey from Cape Town as easy as possible, 
certain ladies upon the staff of the Education Departments were selected 
to travel to that seaport and to meet each group upon their arrival. To 
Miss Nevers (now Mrs. Marriott), who was the first to be chosen for this 
duty, belongs the chief credit for organising the disembarkation of the 
teachers and of the transference of their heavy equipment to the railway. 
Special carriages, assigned to each party, were run on to the quay to faci- 
litate such transferencce, and were afterwards attached to a ‘fast goods’ 
train. During the war period, trains of this class took five or six days to 
reach Pretoria, It was the duty of the lady in charge to make commissariat 
arrangements for the journey, and to get to know the members of the party 
individually, giving them all particulars for which they might ask as to 
their future camp life, and in every way kindling their enthusiasm for the 
work that lay before them. There werealso certain alarms to be quieted, 


1 Report quoted, p. 8. 2 Report quoted, pp. 9, 10. 
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as when trains were brought to a standstill owing to the rails having been 
torn up or (as happened on one occasion at least) when bullets struck the 
coaches in which the teachers were being conveyed.” 


When peace was signed at Vereeniging on May 31, 1904, there 
were 17,000 children attending the Concentration Camp schools. 

Life in them was, for the teachers, not unpleasant. Before the 
English teachers arrived, canvas shelters had been generally replaced 
by commodious class-rooms holding 120 children apiece, and built of 
green brick or wood and iron. The school staff had its own mess 
tent, a general reception room, marquees (or E.P. tents, or some- 
times brick houses), as sleeping accommodation, native servants, 
and even a white cook. After the school work was over, hockey 
and tennis or even riding horses were provided by kind friends, 
amongst whom were numbered the Military and South African 
Constabulary. Illustrated papers, magazines, and books were sup- 
plied to the teachers’ common rooms at the cost of the Victoria 
League. Teachers who wished to work together were, as a rule, 
enabled to do so; in short, despite burning days and icy nights, 
flies, dust, and wind, “life was gay enough in some of these camps.” 
Bat even in the camps, self-sacrifice came into play. One of the 
camp inspectors was in the depths of despair because a certain 
camp in his district had the reputation of being the worst in the 
Transvaal. He was convinced that only the residuum of the 
teachers would be drafted thither. Mr. Sargant offered him the 
first chance of addressing a batch of new comers, and advised him 
to paint the conditions of life in that camp in the blackest colours. 
He did so, and then asked for volunteers. Four of the best and 
most refined teachers of that or any contingent at once stepped out 
and intimated that that was the work for which they had come to 
South Africa. 

“It is not too much to say that, apart from any question of teaching, 
the presence of these teachers in the camp in question changed the whole 


current of thought, and induced a feeling of hopefulness in its inhabitants 
which had been absent up to that time.” ! 


When the first English contingent arrived, Mr. Sargant welcomed 
them in a letter in which he advised them not only to study the 
Taal, but to use every means to come into touch with the best 
elements among the Boers, and at the same time he asked the 
Datch teachers to help their new comrades to learn the ways of their 
people. His attempt to promote concord proved wholly successful. 

All classes of the Dutch were eager pupils, and occasionally young 
men of twenty-five were to be seen seated amongst the youngest 
children learning their alphabet. Life in the Concentration Camps 
cannot, as Mr, Sargant remarks, have been wholly unpleasant ; for 
when, after the war, relief camps were established for the bywoners 


‘1 Report quoted, p. 10. 
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engaged on railway construction and tank building, many refused to 
leave them to take service on the veldt with the farmers. Ennui and 
a longing for home were the worst features of the life. As a girl said 
in a theme, “ Jubal was the father of them that live in tents; I only 
wish he had never done so.” 

It was a very different matter for both teachers and pupils when, 
after the conclusion of peace, the children began to go back to the 
farms, and circuit schools were established on the models of the 
* Rondgaande ” schools of pre-war days. 

We may picture the country teacher with weather-beaten bell- 
tents pitched near to some unroofed farmhouse, of which only one 
or two rooms had been made habitable by sheets of iron nailed 
overhead ; a smoky stove; tinned rations brought from the nearest 
depot; no medical comforts ; no companionship except that of the 
few neighbouring land-boers and their families—the men watching 
the skies for signs of a cessation of the drought, the women count- 
ing endlessly the damage to their homes, the children half cared for 
and scrambling for their meals. It requires courage to face condi- 
tions such as these without losing heart, yet good work was cheer- 
fully done amongst even worse surroundings. 

The Assistant Inspectors appointed to superintend the school 
districts were young University men, whose tact and good manners 
made it possible for them to get on with the Boers. : 

Even in the towns the teachers had great difficulty in securing 
any place to lay their heads, for every building was overcrowded, 
and prices ruled so high that extra allowances of £75 to £100 per 
annum had to be paid them to enable them to live at all. In Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria that trouble has now been overcome, and lady 
teachers are lodged at a moderate rent in Government buildings, 
which return a fair interest on the capital expended on them. 

Mr. Sargant’s first effort after peace was signed was to start 
Normal Colleges in which to train the sons and daughters of the 
land to be the future teachers intheschools. It had been intended 
that the permanent standard of entrance for training should be that 
of the Matriculation Examination of the Cape University, but the 
war had produced an appalling gap in the higher education of the 
previous three years. Applicants, who in former times would have 
produced certificates of matriculation, had now not progressed) 
further than Standard VI. or VII. in their school work. This diffi- 
culty was met by accepting a low standard of admission at first, 
which is now being gradually raised. 

This policy has proved successful. Mr. Adamson,! the head of 
the Transvaal Institution, says of his students : 

“More than 95 per cent. are Afrikanders, 50 per cent. are of Dutch 
origin, the rest, with the exception of one German, are English, No dis- 
2 Report quoted, p. 20. 
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turbing racial feeling has been evident, on the contrary all have gained 
fromthe contact of various temperaments.” 


Miss Ficks, the head of the Bloemfontein School, remarks: 


‘“* Among the students there has been no racial feeling shown, and the 
enthusiasm with which they took up their new work and their loyalty to 
the college is remarkable.” 


General instruction in higher subjects is given to supplement 
previous deficiencies in education, and it is arranged that teachers 
who do not hold matriculation certificates are to consider themselves 
as only provisionally appointed. 

Mr. Sargant, who looks upon the school teacher as one of the 
chief missionaries of Empire, does not despair of some day 
seeing a great Normal School in London at which the pick of the 
instructors of Great and Greater Britain may compare notes and 
leara their life work “of bringing home the responsibility of Empire 
to the rising generation.” ! The effect would be felt in the remotest 
farm or bush school of our daughter States, as well as in every Board 
school of our crowded cities at home. 

From the teachers we may pass to the pupils and to the subjects 
they are taught. 

The usual school ages are from six to fourteen, advanced pupils 
ranging from fourteen to sixteen, or in the higher schools to eighteen. 
Four years are spent under a mistress in the Lower School, those 
from ten to fourteen are passed under a master in the Upper 
School, the Lower School being divided into six grades, the Upper 
into six divisions. In all Bible history is taught, save to pupils 
withdrawn under the Conscience Clause, and it is open to the 
parent to require that the two hours devoted to this subject may be 
occupied with instruction in dogmatic religion given by a minister 
of his choice. Any scholar shall, at the request of his parent or 
guardian, receive instruction in the Dutch language for three hours 
a week in addition to the two hours devoted to religious instruction, 
which is usually given in Datch. This is about the same amount of 
time as was given to Dutch in the town schools of the Orange Free 
State, although it is less than that formerly allowed for the subjest 
in the country schools. 

The clauses in Transvaal Ordinance No. 7 of 1903 relating to 
religious instruction must be quoted in full : 

“5, (1) In all schools established under Section one Clause (4) of this 
Ordinance (i.¢., in Government schools for children, both of whose parents 
are of European birth or descent), in which elementary education is pro- 
vided not being expressly established for the children of persons belonging 
to other than Christian bodies, instruction shall be given by the teachers 
in Bible history for periods not exceeding in all two hours a week. Such 
instruction may be given in the Dutch language. 


1 Report quoted, p. 20. 
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“(2) Whenever parents or guardians request on behalf of their children 
that supplementary religious instruction may be given according to the 
specific doctrines of the denominations to which the said parents or guar- 
dians belong, opportunity shall be afforded to ministers of religion recog- 
nised by Government to give supplementary instruction of this character 
in the usual schoo) hours, and within such portion of the schoo] premises 
as may be set apart for the purpose. Provided always that no scholar 
shall be required to be present whose parent or guardian has not expressed 
a desire for such instruction; provided further that such instruction shalk 
not occupy more than one hour a week, Such instruction may be given in 
the Dutch language. 

“(3) No scholar shall be required to attend such instruction in Bible 
history or any other religious instruction or observance if exemption there- 
from is requested by his parent or guardian,” 


These regulations closely conform to those previously in force in 
the Orange Free State, where 


“ Bible history was taught to all scholars with as little reference as pos- 
sible to dogmatic ideas; whilst, by Clause 102, Chapter XLIX. of the 
‘ Laws of the Orange Free State,’ if the School Board desired it, dogmatic 
teaching might be given in Government Board Schools half an hour each 
day during the usual school hours.” ! 


They also resemble those of New South Wales. 
English and Dutch are placed by the Syllabus on an equal foot- 
ing, and great attention is also devoted to arithmetic, geography, 


history and drawing. 

As, in most schools, there are a few pupils who are preparing for 
& professional career, or for the Cape University matriculation 
examination, elementary science, algebra, geometry, and one ancient 
or modern language may be taught where the Inspector considers it 
advisable. 

In all schools great stress is laid on plain needlework and house- 
hold management. 

In history the teaching followed the lines of the “Story of the 
World,” by Miss Bertha Synge, written on a plan originally 
suggested by Lord Milner himself, who pointed out to Mr. Sargant 
the advantage which would ensue were South Africans taught to 
view their own national life in due relation to the general develop- 
ment of other countries and races. In geography the child begins 
by drawing a simple map of the schoolroom, hearing stories of 
travellers, and reading and reproducing a simple map of the school 
premises. He ends by studying the general outlines of physical 
and political geography, with detailed application to the British 
Dmpire, and also geography with relation to intercourse and trade 
between nations. Drawing, in the case of scholars showing artistic 
aptitudes, is carried up to freehand perspective; whilst the English 

1 Report quoted, Appendix xxix., pp. 127 and 180. “Religious Instruction in 


State and State-aided Schools in the United Kingdom and the British Colonies, 
with Special Reference to the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies.” 
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and Datch classics are carefully perused, much being learnt by 
heart, and précis writing and business and official correspondence 
taught. Great stress is laid on commercial arithmetic, the metric 
system of weights and measures being studied pari passw with the 
English system. ‘The main object in view is to enlarge the know- 
ledge and intelligence of the pupils. 

For the present the control of Government schools instituted 
under this Ordinance is kept in the hands of Government, which 
has power to institute local consultative and advisory committees, and 
to define their functions and duties by regulation (‘l'ransvaal, Ordin- 
ance No. 7 of 1903, Clause 8). 

The Dutch, however, in both Colonies ! 


“by an almost national reaction, have founded a class of schools called 
Christian and National, which are designed to preserve the chief features 
of the Government schools before the war. The Committees of these 
schools are elected for each school by the parents of the children in that 
school.” 

“There are remarkable analogies between the action of the Dutch 

Jhurch at this time and the action of the Anglican Church at 

various crises in the educational history of England, ‘The very 
name ‘ National’ which distmguishes the primary schools of the Church 
of England, points an analogy. Before condemning any minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church for telling his congregation to send their children 
not to the Government school, but to its rival, we should remember that he 
is only taking action similar to that of many a clergyman of the Church of 
England who orders his parishioners from the pulpit, as well as on many 
other occasions, to support the National rather than the neighbouring 
Board school. Yet, in neither case, can the movement be called national 
in the larger sense. In the one instance the cleavage is along racial, in the 
other upon denominational lines, 

“Up to the present, circumstances have forced both the Colonial 
Governments to develop their schools, as is also the case in Australia, 
through the agency of a highly centralised administration. Under these 
conditions their control over the appointment of teachers and over most 
other matters of importance in school management has been almost com- 
plete. There is no sufficient reason, in my opinion, why the Government 
in these Colonies should not prepare the way for a gradual transference of 
their school powers to the local community in connection with a correspond- 
ing transference of the financial burden. 

“ It is not unnatural that there should be apprehension on the part of the 
Dutch population as to all changes at the present time. In my opinion 
they are just as anxious as the rest of the inhabitants of these Colonies 
that there should ultimately be a homogeneous South African population. 
But, in the attainment of that end, they fear the obliteration of all that is 
best in Afrikander traditions, just as the British dread the loss of that 
which is distinctively English. ‘To persuade the main body of the people 
that local education committees, having large not small areas of control, 
and chosen from and by large constituencies, are among the best means to 
produce that fusion of races towards the completion of which each race 
must give up some of its ideals will be the work of time. Meanwhile, it 
would diminish the existing feeling of bitterness, if any arrangement could 
be made with struggling schools of the Christian National type, that did 


1 Report quoted, pp. 87, 38, slightly condensed. 
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not prevent the ultimate creation of such a local education authority (i.¢., 
one elected from a larger area and population), as experience has shown to 
be best. When bodies of this nature have been called into existence, all 
temporary assistance to particular schools should cease, in order that the 
local authority may become heir to an unencumbered estate.” 


With these words we may take our leave of this epoch-making 
Report,! which serves to prove how well and truly Mr. Sargant has 
laid the foundations of a new and, may be, happier South Africa. In 
his eyes the schoolmaster is the messenger of peace, who will bring 
about the much-longed-for fusion of races on the benches and in 
the playgrounds of the common school. 

But we must not deny ourselves the pleasure of criticising 
another aspect of his work. He has been requested by Lord Milner 
to draw up a scheme for the entrance examinations to the Civil 
Service of the new Colonies. This scheme must of course influence 
the nature of that highest education which is to be given in the 
proposed South African University. 

The opportunity for shaping South African social life thus 
offered to him is a great one, and we feel sure that it will not be mis- 
used. Let him remember that culture and a love of beauty are 
crying needs in South Africa, and that they are precisely the needs 
which are in the greatest danger of being passed over and neglected. 
Every possible instrument of gain in the Sub-continent is based upon 
science, so we may be certain that, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out 
in his speech at Johannesburg of January 17, 1903, the proposed 
University of Johannesburg will grow to be one of the greatest 
teaching schools of practical science in the world. But literature 
also will play its part in the Civil Service and professional examina- 
tions, and it is very essential, therefore, that literature should be so 
taught as to make the future governors and administrators of South 
Africa men of wide culture and broad minds. The minute 
specialisation of the Oxford schools of history and classical or 
modern literature would be out of place on the veldt. Science can be 
taught anywhere, and the laboratories of some of its greatest pioneers 
could have been bought for a few shillings. Literary studies, as they 
are pursued at Oxford, demand the aid of archives, of libraries, and 
of conversation and intercourse with those engaged in similar 
pursuits, The possibility for them does not exist in South Africa. 
Her history will be for years a volcano covered with a thin 
layer of ashes; two or three shelves would contain the materials for 
the study of South African ethnology from books; archeology and 
art are represented but by the Zimbabwe ruins; the examinations in 
literature and history must therefore be broad rather than deep, 
general rather than special; they should embrace wide areas and 


1 We add in our Postscript a few words on the subject of the delegates from the 
Orange River Colony who have come over to England with reference to education. 
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long periods traced in bold outlines rather than the detailed 
studies which win classes in the schools on the High. The 
student should know his Gibbon and his Mommsen, his Bryce 
and his Ranke, even though he may not be able to explain 
every intrigue of Becket’s, or to estimate the precise effects of 
some Georgian Act of Parliament which has long passed into oblivion. 
Above all we would urge Mr. Sargant to bring into his curriculum 
the“history of art and of artistic criticism. In South Africa art does 
not exist, and, from leck of standards of comparison, most South 
Africans fail to appreciate even the beauties of Nature. But two 
centuries ago our own ancestors could describe the finest scenery in 
Scotland as “a mass of ugly, dirty purple lumps, whose deformity is 
most apparent when the heather is in flower.” How many South 
Africans can appreciate those splendours of the seemingly monotonous 
veldt which so impress the newcomer from Europe? An Eton boy may 
not and probably does not know who Vandyck and Velasques were, 
but his Sunday walk will lead him past St. George’s Chapel. A South 
African who has read his Shakespeare may be longing to see things of 
beauty. His Sunday walk will take him to Commissioner Street. In 
old countries history and-art are breathed in from the cradle, and 
consciously or unconsciously influence the thoughts of nearly every 
eminent man: in new countries history and art do not exist, and 
the one standard for admiration is the man who has made his pile. 
Let those students at the Transvaal University who devote them- 
selves to literature and art have some opportunity for studying 
their beauties. It will be useless for them to be taught to win high 
honours by philosophical hairsplitting or the correction of classical 
texts. 

Again, in order to insure the practical character of the university, 
we trust that Mr. Sargant will provide full facilities for the study of 
languages in a commonsense way. Mining and engineering are 
now carried on all over the world, and mining graduates from the 
Transvaal will doubtless be in request in every mining centre. 

Is it too much to ask that the students may be provided with 
facilities for studying at least Russian, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
on the very practical lines laid down in the common school 
syllabus for English and Dutch? The expense of such a provision 
would be comparatively small when compared with the potential 
gain. 

Lastly, we would plead that steps should be taken to place the 
proposed institutions in the closest touch with the English 
Universities and Public Schools and Technical Colleges. It is 
almost certain that educated English immigrants will continue 
to flock into South Africa, and that their future prospects will 
to a great extent depend upon the readiness with which they can 
assimilate themselves to the local conditions of the dark Continent. 
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Where can they study those conditions to greater advantage than 
in the proposed University and Technological Institute? It should 
be as easy and natural for a boy on leaving Eton to enter the 
Transvaal University, if his future career lies in South Africa, 
as for him to go up to Balliol or to matriculate at the University 
of Birmingham; and in the Commissaries, who represent the 
colonial dioceses in England, we have a model to hand for the 
machinery which the Transvaal Government should institute to 
enable him to do this. Only by this means can Mr. Sargant’s 
aims be fulfilled in their entirety. 


PS:—We may add that this paper was written before the arrival 
in England of the Delegates from the Orange River Colony, who 
have come to represent to the Colonial Office the views of the Dutch 
community on some subjects connected with education. We would 
ask those interested in the matter to read Pages 5 and 20, and 
Appendix 29, of Mr. Sargant’s Report. In face of this evidence it 
may, perhaps, fairly be asked why, in view of the reappointment of 
the vast majority of the old teaching staff, parents should, save pos- 
sibly in exceptional instances, complain that they have no means of 
ascertaining the moral qualifications of their children’s teachers 
previous to their appointment. Mr. Sargant also, in another pas- 
sage of his Report, expresses his willingness to give any further 
facilities for the study of the Dutch language which may be proved 
to be requisite by failure to attain the standard prescribed by the 
examinations. This offer applies more particulary to the Orange 
River Colony. 


HUBERT READE, 




















MR. MORLEY AND REAL CULTURE. 


“Mr. John Morley, speaking at the luncheon 
to the new honorary graduates of Edinburgh Uni- 
sity yesterday, said he asked himself at times 
whether our university system tended entirely to 
promote the liberty of mind which was the marked 
distinction between the really educated man and 
the half-educated man. He had been assured 
that there were few prominent men who were 
really lovers of truth—men free from the im- 
prisonment of formula.”—Reynolds’ Newspaper, 
July 24, 1904. 


In these days of struggles at home and abroad for and against reac- 
tionary tendencies in legislation, religion, and in education, all 
signifying that our age is one of very marked transition, it becomes 
the daty of every thoughtful person to protest against the more 
obvious causes which have led to, and are yet sustaining, those 
struggles. Their continuance in aggravated forms is certain, unless 
some ways of avoiding them are found and followed. 

They can be found, they can be followed, by appealing to the 
mau—the natural man, distinct and always the superior of the 
artificial man, which each of us takes about with him. 

The word authority as here used is intended to apply to systems 
more than to individuals, past or present, who helped or help to 
consolidate religious and secular governments, together with the 
minor forms of both, which, directly or indirectly, are controlled by 
them for particular, more than general good. 

Have not the epochs of history been misused, or wilfully wasted, 
by authorities adopting, when they liked, every artifice of word and 
deed to further their own interests, while proclaiming to the world 
the wisdom and justice of their transactions? The answer brooks 
not darkness; by whomsoever given should be true, definite and 
without fear or flattery. 

Yet, it requires only ordinary intelligence to see how it is that 
authorities, the greatest to the least of them, continue along seem- 
ingly interminable paths of self-deception, without evincing any 
serious desire to get out of those paths and into the broad and open 
light of congenerous and natural truth. They prefer—from age to 
age it is the same—to follow their leaders in the dark and myste- 
rious ways of self-interest of the meaner kinds, priding themselves 
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on the idea that what they are doing is for general prosperity. 
Their minds are made up to this stultifying course, so they do not 
scruple to hold others accountable for the delays and hindrances 
which they themselves cause to human healthy advance in reason 
and truth. Our age is the analogue of ages gone. 

The teachers of children and adults—apart from those children and 
adults whose education is not intended to fit them for professions, and 
the mothers of course included among the teachers, like the rulers of 
nations and churches who have sprung from them—have rarely shown 
courage of intelligence, or this earthly life would long ago have 
been truer, juster, consequently more honestly joyous than it is. 

They take up with the selfish and vainglorious sides of precept 
and example, accept sacred and secular history nearly always with- 
out questioning any of the particulars of either. In the course of 
their enlightenment on those subjects they never for a moment 
seem to suspect that it is the celebration and laudation of mortal 
changefal authority that most enters their brains, overpowering 
instead of strengthening their reason. Their impressions, clear or 
indistinct as the case may be, are formed, but usually accompanied 
with genuine fear and favour of authority that lasts them for their 
lives. 

The like effects from the same causes are produced even through 
the loose teaching of those subjects at the elementary schools, and 
the homes of the children of the poor and of the lower middle 
classes. It could not be otherwise, chiefly because authority, ever 
predetermined to force its conclusions to the uttermost, did so, yet 
always with instinctive dread of letting freedom of thought become 
popular. 

But it is higher education, and its positive and negative results 
in the making and sustaining of aberrant authority, that at present 
concerns us. Any of the British, foreign, American, or Colonial 
colleges and universities, even inclusive of the few that may be 
credited with liberalising tendencies, will justify our contention. 

From college to home, from home to college, one generation after 
another of students proceeds—no matter what their civilisation— 
and then into social circles which claim them as their own best 
fitted for inheriting the other advantages of life. It is in this way 
that they are certainly unfitted for understanding that their educa- 
tion and their other advantages have the effect of artificially cutting 
them off from fraternal recognition of people of lower degrees in 
life than their own economically, though not necessarily of lower 
degrees morally, religiously, or rationally. 

The friendships formed during college life are often lasting. The 
students of one generation become the ruling classes of the next, 
whether belonging to the lay professions, the landed gentry, or the 
clergy ; their friendships and college associations, and their sympa- 
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thies for the college bred, whoever they may be, or wherever they 
discover them, always tend to band them together, sustain a kind 
of international esprit de corps that acts as almost irresistible force 
against claims and rights urged from below, and awaiting adjustment. 

This feeling of brotherhood in education is praiseworthy no doubt ; 
it seems to go far, but does not go far enough; for education, 
properly conceived, enlightens while enlarging the understanding 
towards the whole Brotherhood of Man. It does not mean that the 
realisations of goodfellowship through creed or class should be 
limited to any one creed or class, but that they should be extended 
to all creeds, all classes, and the obliteration of egotistical distinc- 
tions. Nor does it mean that this can take place through charity— 
the proverbial covering for multitudes of sins—for however well- 
intentioned charity may be, and generally is, so far as it is doled or 
lavished out of over abundance of worldly substance, it supports and 
prolongs the reign of injustice, the lives of misery and want. 

If even the old universities, those which still exist, were true to 
themselves, well founded in equity and administered with com- 
paratively unselfish aims, as once they were, there now would be 
more honesty of purpose in high places than there is. In the early 
days of universities and the revival of learning in the twelfth 
century, though education to an extent favoured creed and class, its 
motives were far from being so narrow as they now are. The 
students hied to the universities of Bologna, Paris, Oxford, 
Cambridge, not for the vanity of prizes and degrees to help them 
into privileged professions. Masters and scholars at each place, cor- 
porated from pure love of learning, started and sustained their 
university. It was the like motive that brought forth the ancient 
Academia, and School of Plato. 

Take Oxford for instance as it was. The college statutes of the 
mediaeval period distinctly confined the foundations to the poor. 
But as time added to the original value of the foundations and also 
to the land, the statutes were cunningly misinterpreted ; and at last 
the heritages of the poor were lost to them, and the rich took their 
places. The perversion of the statutes was made to appear the law of 
the university. Originally the university was liberal in the true sense 
of the term, but became tory in almost every sense as time went on, 
and wealth accumulated with the value of land created out of labour 
of one kind and another. Even so far back as Henry III., Oxford 
fought against re-action, and espoused the cause of Grosseteste!, and 
De Mountfort, the greatest of our early reformers. Clericalism in 
the modern sense was unknown; for scholar and clerk, townsman 
and layman, as terms, meant the same thing. 

Although the clerical order prevailed during the middle ages, it 


1 Sometimes spelled Grostéte, which seems to be more correct, though Grosseteste 
has most sanction. 
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embraced all who followed intellectual pursuits. The original 
Fellows (Socii) signified a fraternal household, observing discipline 
and piety as aids to learning. Among many others of note who 
could be mentioned, William of Wykeham, and in after years 
Wolsey, were tonsured laymen, possessing the right to say Mass. 

The distinction between the clerical and other professions came in 
with the Reformation. The order of the clergyman pastor was 
henceforth to be recognised as the teaching staff of resident graduates. 
The Church of England became established as a consequence. The 
true significance of Protestantism could not be denied, for the seats 
of learning were turned into cockpits of theological contention and 
persistently earnest Dissent. Between them all—together with the 
Roman-cum-Greek Christians (to say nothing of other important and 
more ancient persuasions from which they are derived )—-education was 
not likely to be purged of the virus of particular creed. Classics, 
mathematics, theology, logics, modern history, philosophy, law, political 
economy, natural history, biology, medicine, surgery, are among the 
principal subjects selected and submitted at universities for students’ 
competition and the chance of winning prizes and degrees. The com- 
petitive system rules in trade and commerce, finance, the different 
religious and political creeds, and other speculative professions. It 
ie begun at school and college; is delusive incentive to efficiency _ 
wherever found. Wholesome emulation is quite a different thing. 
In any pursuit it means the pure satisfaction of excelling in it for 
its own sake first of all, letting honour and remuneration follow it 
if they must. 

Studies when they were more ingenuously undertaken than they 
now are were called the Arts. The term is still used at our 
universities as reflected of the past, but in a vague sense. Arts, 
according to the correct rendering of the Latin word, meant fitting 
studies, ability to learn, think, and act in the spirit of Arts; 7.¢., in 
the direction of new ideas, the forming of new thoughts, and things, 
for joy and use in life, They were not held to signify knowledge, 
the gain of which was to serve most in the procuring or sustaining of 
certain positions of worldly advantage over others. And they were 
called the Liberal Arts, as signifying freedom to think and act in 
accordance with degrees attained in them as disseminative truth, not 
knowledge to be conserved and used to check the general growth of 
truth, 

How much of advanced modern thought, with or without the 
consent of the dead hand, has been inculcated under the controlling 
and teaching powers of universities and colleges, might be worth 
the troubling of somebody to approximately ascertain. Say in such 
subjects as psychological and psychopathological analyses of sensation, 
intelligence, will power of the normally healthy adult; the different 
social classes; the insane and the degenerated; as also applied to 
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children and primitive races. And intimately connected with this 
highly important series of subjects, the recent results of investigation 
concerning the genesis of emotions and sentiments ; these being, and 
not ideas, as generally believed, by far the greatest motive-power or 
human activities. 

When it is better understood than it is now that men, women, 
and children, even of the most advanced type, attain their ends more 
by feeling than thinking, established authority will lose most of its 
credit, take grades among the really uneducated, and discriminatory 
thought be advancing well towards its freedom. 

Another important thing to remember. Education—be it the 
most or the least advanced—like the language which is its vehicle— 
is in itself neutral, merely subserves the good or bad uses it may be 
put to. The due appreciation of the value of both, and their 
objective bent, are what we must carefully look for if we wish to find 
the true way, which is also the shortest way of enlightenment. At 
every turn leading into that way the finger-posts have been dis- 
trusted, and the old historical road of spiritual and material chaos 
and misery trudged along. 

Nothing has helped to raise the Evil One in man—his own crea- 
tion and possession—so much as his belief that words are in some 
mysterious way integral and truly representative parts of actions and 
of things past and present. This mistaken belief, as might be 
expected, has habitually made more impression on and carried more 
conviction to cultured than to uncultured minds, especially when 
the words were written and ancient, and above all believed to be 
sacred, as ‘‘ Omnipotence,” “Supreme Truth,” and other splendid 
coinage minted in the brain of man, and in current use and abuse 
by Authority—wmost of all for its own special profiting on earth. 

Words of the kind give a prescriptive safe appearance of right to 
the more coveted earthly privileges ; and when used judiciously in 
favour of the power of that Evil One of the bottomless pit, and such- 
like hallucination, archaically descended-into-Christian-expansiveness, 
they awe, subdue, puzzle, but they secure the obedience of even the 
ordinarily intelligent, and also of course of the ignorant hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 

Education to-day means little more than verbal memory. Its 
effects are indeed very remarkable among scholars and those engaged 
in the professions ; most of all the teaching professions. High or 
humble, their good memories, strict adherence to precedent, resist- 
ance to probabilities and actualities of truths and facts they are 
unacquainted with, or have tried and failed to grasp, have generally 
secured them their positions. 

They become, nearly always without knowing it, victims to the 
stupor of routine, and the peculiarity of it is that the specially pro- 
ficient in any one branch of education, learning, science, or in any- 
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thing besides, are the most likely to be afflicted with that stupor. 
They, of course, do not for a moment class with those who, calling 
routine to their aid, are distinguished for originality accompanied by 
the generalising faculty, as expressed through great-mindedness. 
Some really learned men just escape being great minded through a 
habit of limiting their generalising powers to a particular creed, 
time, place, or country. 

Take Professor Dewar’s Presidential Address to the British 
Association at Belfast, September 1902. A short quotation from it 
will suffice to indicate what we mean. He is referring to Germany 
as having stolen a march on us in science, and intends his observa- 
tions to show the shortcomings of university education in respect to 
competitive manufacture and commercialism ; but apart from the 
economical, ethical, or the social bearings of education in science: 


“We do not possess the diffused education, without which the ideas of 
men of genius cannot fructify beyond the limited scope of an individual, 
We have to begin at the beginning ; we have to train the population from 
the first to think correctly, and logically to deal at first hand with facts, 
and to evolve, each one for himself, the solution of a problem put before 
him, instead of learning by rote the solution given by somebody else. 
There are plenty of chemists who are chock full of formule; they can 
recite theories, and they know the text-books by heart :but put them to 
solve a new problem freshly arisen in the laboratory, and you will find 
that their learning is all dead. It has not become a vital part of their, 
mental equipment, and they are floored at the first emergence of the 
unexpected. The men who escape this mental barrenness are men who, 
somehow or other, were taught to think long before they went to the 
university. 

“To my mind .. . the really appalling thing is, not that the Germans 
have seized this or the other industry, or even that they may have seized 
upon a dozen industries. It is that the German population has reached a 
point of general training and specialised equipment which it will take 
us two generations of hard and intelligently directed educational work to 


attain.” 


The Professor means well by education so far as the materialistic 
and temporary application of it goes—and somehow we seem to see 
in it a forecast of the Imperialistic dementia and “ Fiscalitis ” that 
have since attacked the country. But what does it premise after 
all but the policy of “ Devil take the hindmost”? The same policy, 
in its natural sequence, was carried out in all countries of the past 
which, under one authority and another, succeeded in civilising by 
force of arms and greed of gain, and sooner or later in the same way 
uncivilising themselves by devouring each other; the process that is 
still going on, with a vengeance—we suppose until healthy 
democracies in turn have devoured and digested one authority after 
another, of the type we have at present. 

It is a matter of the most serious consequence to all nations the 
direction which is now being given to education. Brought face to 
face with venality, at every turn it is bound to lose its best purposes 
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and speed on international complications. The nation before others 
whose aggressiveness is chiefly inspired by it is likely to suffer 
most. Pursuit of riches for sake of riches leads to the worst forms 
of iniquity. Prosperity so arrived at is piled up iniquity, At this 
point let us try to come to close grips with the educational nearest 
palpable cause of it as affecting the growing powers of capitalistic 
and financial magnates. 

There is a branch of study which, in one academic form and 
another, for many years past has helped most to cut governments, 
capitalism, and the greater financial interests adrift from moral 
obligations to the toiling human hosts; it is called Political 
Economy. The orthodox teaching of the science is only what 
concerns us now, 

The university text-books and professorial exposition of Political 
Economy show that the lack of moral obligation to labour in the 
mass is intended by them to be real and abiding. But it is not 
usually inferred from this that the various religious creeds, said to 
be personal to governments and business bodies, and to work out 
private if not public salvation, are also—and without reference now 
to the a priori view of the question—really lacking in practical moral 
obligation to the industrial populations. 

Political Economy from the days of the French physiocrats and 
Adam Smith to our own times of Professors Jevons, Marshall, 
Foxwell, and others, as university exponents of it, has not helped 
to bring about opportunities of doing full justice to the value of 
labour-power in the bulk, or labour-value specialised and un- 
specialised taken together and universally applied. 

Within the last fifty years or so this idea has, however, been 
formulated by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels; and upheld on 
the Continent generally, and more recently in Great Britain and 
America, by their hard-headed innovating disciples. Only brief 
reference to it can here be made. It will perhaps not be ques- 
tioned that wealth, or the productive necessaries of human life, 
should be created, distributed, and exchanged for the benefit of 
that life individually and collectively. Accepting that view, the 
Marxian formula may be thus stated : 

The measure of the value of commodities in exchange is the 
individual and collective or universal human labour-power put into 
them and determined on the market. In other words, the labour- 
power, simple, abstract and necessary, which is embodied in com- 
modities, gives to them accepted value in exchange in any part of 
the world. Ofcourse the material basis of existence—/and—must 
always precede labour-power and capital. But the surplus value 
of labour-power obtained over and above the price tendered for it 
by the capitalists they appropriate for their own use from every 
worker in their employ; the actual price paid for it being equal 
VoL, 162.—No. 4. 2F 
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only to the eost of production, or wage-price of average working 
subsistence. The last sentence points to the silent but most potent 
of all economic facts, the one-sided accumulation of riches that is 
draining the life-vigour of nations; all of it acquiesced in and 
enforced by Authority—by Authority in the temples of legislation, 
of religion, of education. 

Profit by your neighbour, by your friend if you may; but profit 
out of the wage-earner you must, is the order of intelligence accepted 
and inculcated by Authority: all classes accordingly obey ; but few 
see how nearly all the sins and crimes that mankind commit are 
traceable to this unfortunate usage. Usages become laws in time; 
and the laws of nations, like the laws of their languages, increase 
in complexity in proportion to the direction and extent of their 
original departure from truth. The usage and law of accepted 
political economics follow the same course, are stereotyped in text- 
books as in the brains of those who officially teach the subject. 

Perhaps no theory of Political Economy introduced during the 
last few decades has done so much to avoid the plain issue as the 
Jevonian Final Utility, which would fix the exchange value of a 
commodity by a fixed function of sufficiency. But as Professor 
Jevons did not grasp the meaning of quantitative to the end that 
he did qualitative analysis, he left the measure of commodity value 
very much short of what is expressed under the Marxian formula: 
He carried his theory far above the heads of the ordinarily intelligent, 
by submitting it to inept theorum, decked out in fearful misfits of 
differential calculi, and whatever else goes to make up the con- 
fusions of mathematical symbols and verbiage as applied to Political 
Economy. His professorial followers are not apparently just so 
strong in their adhesion to his conclusions as they were; but the 
differences between one and the other have not served to 
clear their versions of Political Economy, and a few older ones, 
from the well-deserved stigma of “Dismal Science.” Properly 
conceived the science is full of joyous interest, promise, and practical 
benefit to all classes. 

Little or no improvement can take place in the education of 
Authority in college or university, Church or State, until the science 
of economics is approached more from the social than the political 
or class and party government points of view. The aims of social 
economists are inseparable from the teachings of moral science ; the 
abstract terms and conclusions of both pursuits meaning that the 
first duty of people in positions of advantage over others is to seek 
to be trusted by trusting them, and acting straightforwardly, and 
so far as is possible in the spirit of the Golden Rule—* Do unto 
others as you wish you should be done unto”; which world-saving 
axiom of Buddha, Confucius, and Christ, is rendered in the tersest of 
all summaries of Socialist economy : “ One for all, and all for one.” 
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Some people will not take this view of life; they believe they 
have got the proper grit in them when they tell you they are living 
in a practical age, have to fit themselves for it or go among the 
unfit, Theirs is the fatuous doctrine of the “survival of the 
fittest”; the outcome of the irreconcilable in matters of faith and 
Conscience, as enforced by uneducated Authority, Authority minus 
the proper understanding of its high office. The fittest, so-called, 
are seldom the best ;. humanly speaking are often the very worst, 
the least fitted or entitled to survive on their merits. What they 
call swccess has no connection with moral or intellectual excellence ; 
is merest result of subterfuge, force and coercion practised on 
others, either of their own will or that of those they have 
inherited from. “ Verum mihi videtur illiud: Dives aut iniquus, aut 
iniqui heres.” In those words Jerome, though strong in prescriptive 
authority and no scienced economist, gives the ethic of true economy. 
Creatures of good circumstances some people are, and wise no doubt 
according to their lights, but they are either unjust themselves, or 
heirs of the unjust dead, through wealth made out of the past or 
living miseries of others. 

Yet, it is only too true, and one of the worst signs of the times, 
that the upper and middle classes at home and abroad are seeking 
more and more to ally together for further exploitation of labour. 
A mad dream it is, and inevitable debasement of themselves and the 
countries they belong to. But—and we must persistently reiterate— 
it is accepted, as a general rule, tacitly or openly encouraged by 
Church and State, by Authority high and low; is thought by them 
to mean national prosperity, imperial prosperity, and su forth. As if 
such were equivalent to general prosperity! or possible to be brought 
about through the quasi-patriotism, lost to sense and reason, that 
applauds to the echo wars of aggression, for the sake of competitive 
commercialism, millionaire individualism, the overman in company- 
mongering cabinets, trusts, and combines. 

It is the same mad dream, but more realistic and of wider-spread 
actuality, as that dreamed in old Babylonia, Egypt, slave-nurtured 
Greece, all-conquering Rome: each lived by force and canning, by 
insatiable greed and luxury, and all of them dragged down their 
populations and perished with them. Oh, what catastrophies are 
yet to be gone through before Authority in the name of its own 
God is able to serve Humanity instead of itself! 

Rich. Christians and Jews, and others favoured of fortune, be 
they in position of Authority or be they not; be they to their own 
satisfaction Authority educated, or according to our view uneducated 
Authority, they in each case being still of those who believe and 
think, are amenable to truth in any form: it, afrer all. must be so. 
If they think too much in their own grooves, seeing, feeling, and 
knowing little of the relations of things going on outside; they 
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have yet the unquestioned prerogative of finding strength, and 
caring for very much more than that, in the sanctuary of their own 
breasts—the genuine honour, the superior grace, the private beati- 
tude of keeping personal control of the broad instead of the narrow 
human spirit. Having found that strength, and caring, then some- 
thing of their lives—the most of their lives—yea, the whole of 
their lives—must surely be devoted to the humanising instead of 
the dehumanising of education and Authority. Thus would warmth 
of love and justice come upon the world; organised injustice and 
the war of classes cease, leaving the healthy human energies free 
to engage with the mysteries of nature, and reveal them without 
hesitation for the benefit of all. 
J. M. O’Faton, 


























A PLEA FOR LOTTERIES. 


IF there is one offence against the lawsof England which is regarded 
with more holy horror than another, if there is one which would be 
more universally and unhesitatingly condemned, one in which no 
mitigating circumstance is ever admitted it is—the lottery. Tolerant 
as we are of breaches of any or all of the ten commandments, 
rejoicing as we do in our skill in driving a coach and four (or a 
motor car) through an Act of Parliament, and reckless as we other- 
wise are in committing statutory offences, even under the Com- 
panies Acts, yet our reputation as a law-abiding people is at once 
established by our almost religious abhorrence of the lottery. This 
is the impregnable rock of our reputation, there we are untarnished 
and unassailable. In other respects, he would be a bold man who 
would maintain that there are no flaws in our armour, yet with one 
consent we seem to have staked our all in this one particular. 

When one comes to think of it, this is more than a little curious, 
and the only apparent and probable explanation is the innate 
craving of human nature to have some fact, some article of faith, 
which it can accept without question or doubt. This is, nowa- 
days, not so easy of attainment. Now, alas! we are the iconoclast 
who thinks this fetish might be very advantageously destroyed, 
though not without a pang of regret, since the violence done to the 
national conscience is recognised, as well as all the difficulty there 
will be in establishing something else in its place, though it is felt 
that it is not for an iconoclast to suggest what. Apart from our 
veneration for an Act of Parliament, and that a comparatively 
modern one, though perhaps it is old enough to come up for revision, 
there appears to be absolutely no harm in the properly regulated 
State or municipal lottery, which, on the other hand, has many and 
great advantages, regarding it as a voluntary contribution of super- 
fluous wealth for public purposes. Private lotteries, we hasten to 
say, could not be tolerated. 

It may be well here to glance briefly at the history of lotteries, 
which are old as the ages. In the days of Rome the principle 
appears to have been applied only to purposes of amusement and 
entertainment, in which form it descended to more recent times, 
especially in Italy, and afterwards formed a prominent feature in 
the splendid Court hospitality of Louis XIV., while in the Italian 
Republics of the sixteenth century it was used to encourage the sale 
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of merchandise, and Venice established a monopoly and drew a 
considerable revenue for the State. The first letters patent for a 
lottery in France were granted by Francis I,, and in 1656 the 
Italian Tonti (the originator of Tontines), opened another for the 
building of a stone bridge between the Louvre and the Faubourg 
St. Germain. The institution became very popular in France, and 
gradually assumed an important place inthe government finance. }It 
had the support of Mazarin, and Pontchatrain by this means raised 
the expenses of the War of the Spanish Succession, while lotteries 
were also used for the benefit of religious communities and charitable 
purposes. 

In Engiand the earliest lotteries sanctioned by Government were 
for such purposes as the repair of harbours in 1569, when one took 
place at the western door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, while another, 
granted by the king for the benefit of the Virginian colonists, took 
place in 1612 in the same vicinity. In 1753 there was a lottery 
for the British Museum, and during the next half-century various 
others took place for similar purposes. An Act was passed in 1773 
for the sale of the buildings of the Adelphi by lottery. There was 
an Irish State lottery in 1780, while from 1709 to 1824 the English 
Government annually raised considerable sums of money in lotteries 
authorised by Acts of Parliament, the yearly average profit from 
1798 to the latter year being £346,765. 

The American Congress in 1776 instituted a national lottery. 
The scheme was warmly advocated by Jefferson and other statesmen, 
and before 1820 at least seventy Acts were passed by Congress 
authorising lotteries for various public purposes, such as schools, 
roads, &c. 

Thus it appears that it was in the eighteenth century, and even 
well into the nineteenth, that in these three countries, England, 
France and the United States, the lottery was in its prime as part, 
and no inconsiderable part, of the ordinary machinery of public 
finance. Then, in these same countries, and at about the same 
period, public opinion seems to have turned against them, and so 
far as regards England they were abolished in 1826, though by 
some oversight they continued in Scotland till 1834, when the last 
Glasgow lottery was held. In France they seem to have been finally 
suppressed two years later, in 1836, though in Paris a twelve 
million franc lottery was authorised in connection with the Exhibition 
of 1878, among other things to meet the expenses of working men 
visitors. 

In the same way, in America, they have been generally prohibited 
by State legislation. 

The mere fact of this consensus of opinion in the governments of, 
perhaps, the most enlightened and important countries in the world 
would, if it stood alone, without any other consideration, make one 
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hesitate to initiate any new discussion of the subject. But conditions 
have so changed during the last three-quarters of a century that, 
without venturing to dispute the validity of the objections which 
appeared to be good at the period of abolition in the several 
countries, it seems permissible to inquire if greater evils have not 
arisen in other directions, to which the lottery would serve as an 
antidote, while at the same time diverting to the public coffers, now 
so sorely tried, the huge sums of money which are flowing into 
private hands, and those mostly none too clean. Perhaps, however, 
the weightiest argument which can be adduced in their favour is 
the fact that throughout the German Empire they now flourish 
exceedingly, and this Empire, be it considered, is probably the most 
carefully governed State of our time, having in addition, for its 
supreme ruler, a man whose ideals are very high, and whose 
personality and energy are certainly remarkable. Yet in his own 
State—Prussia—the latest statistics show that the revenue derived 
from lotteries was more than that from indirect taxation, being nearly 
ninety million marks for the year. Apart from the other States and 
free cities of the Empire, which resort largely to lotteries for revenue 
purposes, they are also extensively used in the same way in Austria- 
Hungary and Holland, not to enumerate other countries. There 
is, therefore, ample evidence that in sufficiently numerous well- 
governed countries they are not considered objectionable, or to have 
a demoralising effect upon the population. 

This being so, it is at least legitimate to ask if the reasons urged 
against them are still valid, even assuming they were originally so, 
though it seems possible that the regulations governing them may 
have been at fault, rather than the principle involved, for we are 
not aware of any allegations against, for instance, the well-regulated 
German lotteries. 

It may be a subject for regret, but there seems to be implanted in 
human nature a speculative instinct. If the prohibition of lotteries 
closed every avenue to this instinct, this closing might be a subject 
for congratulation, We do not say it would be, but it might, and 
there we leave it. But there are other wide avenues, the closing of 
which seems out of the question. The medium afforded by the 
Stock Exchange affords no doubt the widest scope, and then there 
is betting, whether on horses or other forms of sport, which are 
thereby largely damnified, and to an extent deflected from their 
proper objects. There is likewise gambling in produce, but as that 
is necessarily a matter for specialists, in which the many cannot 
participate, it may, for this purpose, be dismissed. The proposition 
is, then, that there is diffused amongst us, very widely indeed, s 
strong speculative instinct. It has, no doubt, developed with the 
epportunities for gratifying it, in conjunction with the prevailing 
conditions of life as they affect our needs and our occupations. We 
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should find it difficult to imagine the modern race of men, men of 
an age of commerce and industry—in short, of towns and cities— 
with interests very different from what we are all familiar with, 
and when we try to think of bygone times, when the energy repre- 
sented by this speculative instinct was directed into different 
channels, we are not prepared to say that, on the whole, times have 
not changed for the better. When we say, therefore, what we 
believe every man of the world will confirm, that the backbone of 
the country, the solid middle classes, men who in no sense gamble 
recklessly, are imbued from top to bottom with this speculative 
instinct, it is not intended to reproach them. 

From perfectly legitimate motives, from a desire to promote the 
interests of their families, to increase the comforts and proper enjoy- 
ment of life, men who could never hope to become moderately rich 
in their ordinary pursuits, and by the slow drudgery of saving 
money and putting it out at the poor interest afforded by Government 
securities, do in enormous numbers, and with extraordinary persist- 
ence, endeavour, in one way or another, to make money on the 
Stock Exchange. The common experience is that they fail, only to 
try again and again. In the main they come to no great harm, 
beyond losing their money, because they only operate with such 
resources as they can afford, and can by economy make good. They 
may be unwise, and they probably fail to profit by experience, but 
they go on for the same reason that they began, and because they 
know of no other likely means of attaining their object, and because 
hope dies hard and life is very humdrum. 

Of the annual aggregate of money lost in this way on the Stock 
Exchange it would probably be impossible to form even a rough 
estimate, but the Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Trade on 
companies winding-up contains some very interesting matter in 
point. In the ten years 1893-1902 the number of new companies 
registered was 38,928, and the total number of liquidations was 
14,588, involving a total capital of £560,651,000, of which 
£270,774,000 represented public subscriptions and £289,877,000 
vendors’ shares. Says the Inspector-General: ‘It is clear from 
these figures that the capital annually involved in liquidation 
proceedings is of a very large amount, and the history of the 
defaulting companies and the facts connected with their failure 
must have an important bearing on the commercial and industrial 
interests of this country.” He observes that 51 per cent. of the 
capital involved, being vendors’ shares, was never represented by 
real assets, but there is also to be considered the loss to creditors 
and debenture holders, upon which the tables throw no light. 

Founding his calculation on facts ascertained in respect of such 
of the companies in question whose winding-up was finally com- 
pleted, he finds that, including these latter 
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‘on this basis, which I believe is probably a conservative one, it would 
appear that there has been a total loss during the ten years of £203,000,000 
as the result of misdirected or unsuccessful company enterprise, besides 
£179,000,000 on vendors’ shares, in respect of which it may be observed 
that, whatever may have been the value of the property represented by 
them, a large amount passed into the hands of the public for a cash 
consideration.” 


He continues : 


“ Besides this, it must be borne in mind that during the ten years in 
question about 11,000 companies which did not go into actual liquidation 
were, for various reasons, struck off the register and ceased to exist ; and 
although it may be assumed that the majority of these represented abortive 
attempts to form companies, yet I am informed by the Registrar that in 
many cases, including cases where the assets have been swept off by the 
debenture holders, they represent a considerable amount of capital which 
does not enter into the foregoing estimate of loss.” 


So much for joint stock enterprise—against just under 39,000 
new companies formed, there were altogether 25,000 that failed! 
And this is the basis on which men still hope and try to make 
money on the Stock Exchange. The Board of Trade, too, be it 
remembered, is not able to take into account the glorious ‘ Kaffir 
boom,” as much of the material for that, with its reconstructions, 
many times reconstructed, was manufactured in South Africa. The 
Board of Trade also, it is to be borne in mind, can only take the 
capital at its par value, so the ultimate loss to the public by reason 
of market fluctuations cannot be even remotely estimated. 

The public, too, it may be taken, as a whole, invariably loses, 
whether dealing with the classes of shares already considered, or 
with the larger classes of English and American railway stocks, or 
divers Government securities, because they are playing in the dark 
and often against manipulated markets. The public are but the 
private soldiers in the battle of finance—it could not be fought 
without them, but the laurels are for the generals whose strategy 
prevails. 

As regards the flotation of new companies, it is probably justi- 
fiable to say that there is now never one honestly promoted. If in 
other respects unobjectionable, there is invariably overcapitalisation, 
even when an otherwise thoroughly sound and well-established 
business is converted, for there comes in the inevitable sub-sale 
to the vendor syndicate, and it is there that promoters’ profits are 
piled on. 

It is to be remembered that the present system of joint stock com- 
paniesregistered with limited liability practically dates from 1862, and 
that in the days when lotteries were suppressed the company system 
with which we are now so familiar was unknown, and any under- 
taking conducted in the present manner would have been indictable 
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—as lotteries now are—the Bubble Act having particularly declared 
that ‘‘the acting or presuming to act as a corporate body or bodies, 
the raising or pretending to raise transferable stock or stocks, the 
transferring or pretending to transfer or assign any share or shares 
in such stock or stocks . . . shall for ever be deemed to be illegal 
or void, and shall not be practised or otherwise put into execution.” 

The stocks which were quoted on Change and in the daily share 
list for over 100 years after the passing of this Act (7 George II.) 
were of the nature of stock of chartered companies, or corporations 
working under special Acts of Parliament. In 18495, for instance, 
there were over 200 railway companies, and an almost similar 
number of insurance and banking companies, docks, canals and 
waterworks. Roughly, then, when lotteries were legal, the ordinary 
company, as we now know it, was illegal. Now the position is 
precisely reversed: what was then legal is now illegal, and vice 
versd. It is not suggested that there is the slightest connection 
between the two facts, but the point is that the mischief aimed at 
in the suppression of lotteries has reappeared in another form, and 
has assumed the largest dimensions. 

It is submitted, indeed, that the bulk of the transactions which 
now take place on the Stock Exchange, are, so far as regards the 
public, lottery transactions pure and simple, with the additional dis- 
advantages that no benefit accrues to the State, and that the public 
play very largely against loaded dice, if the similitude may be 
permitted. We mean that what with manipulated markets—“ rigs ” 
—with the supplying of false information, or the withholding that 
which is true (which applies especially to the mining market), with 
the various devices known to the Stock Exchange for “ making ” 
markets, it is quite a lottery, to use a common expression, for 
any one “ not in the know” to make money. 

Now the advantage of the lottery system is that participants 
know their risk, and that liability is truly limited, without any of the 
temptations to follow losses, or to be bled by hopeless reconstruc- 
tions, which are fruitful sources of entanglement, while there is also 
the benefit of a time limit, namely, the day of drawing. 

When one finds, on the one hand, that, for instance, a certain 
German lottery has been established for 150 years and is now 
making its 326th issue, it is impossible to say that it is attended 
with any great evils, or that it is not properly conducted, and 
when one finds, on the other hand, how utterly the suppression of 
lotteries has failed of its object with us, having regard to the 
enormous speculative transactions in stocks and shares, we think 
the time has come to reconsider or policy. 

The modern “ financier,” the bloated company promoter, whether 
more or less than a millionaire, are not the sort of thing one wants. 
They are an evil in themselves, and they personify the spoliation of 
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thousands. The genuine merchant prince is a perfectly legitimate 
product of commerce, but these bastards of industry, with their 
ill-gotten gains, are the children of corruption and it is desirable to 
check their generation. It is thought that the legalisation of 
public lotteries would tend to abate the abuses of the company 
system under which they flourish, and which have long assumed 
such gigantic proportions, by affording another channel for the 
speculative, or, if it is preferred so to call it, the gambling instinct 
of the age. It exists, and there is ample means for its gratification, 
while there is probably none to check it. 

Therefore it is suggested that it would be wise to otherwise direct 
it, in order that the State might attract a large proportion of the 
gains which now enrich unscrupulous persons. We have not attempted 
to form any estimate of the revenue which might in this way be 
collected, bu tit might easily become a matter of many millions 
annually, and itis premature to sketch out any definite lottery 
scheme, though probably the German models would be followed. 

There would be no danger of the introduction of lotteries with- 
drawing surplus capital to such an extent as to interfere with the 
promotion of legitimate commercial enterprises, as there would 
always be large numbers of interested persons to whom these would 
appeal, and who would not be attracted by the lottery, which wonld 
appeal most to those only who have comparatively small sums “ to 
play with.” 

These people are now dependent upon the “tips” in a corrupt 
financial press, the corruption of which has frequently enough been 
proved in the courts of law. They now put their money, spare 
money which they can afford to lose, with companies of which they 
know nothing, and have no means of acquiring reliable information, 
while their stockbroker’s advice is admittedly and proverbially worth- 
less. Their investment, made with the hope, and a not entirely ille- 
gitimate hope, of perhaps inordinate gain, is a gamble and a lottery, 
where the prizes are very few and the risks very great. 

Now, in a lottery pure and simple, the risk is limited and the 
prizes are certain, while it is only the winners who are decided 
by lot. 

It is submitted that this proposed revival would insure fair play 
to those to whom it is now denied ; it would largely purify the Stock 
Exchange and reduce it more to its proper business, of investment ; 
it would purify the company promoting business by withdrawing 
from its reach the less instructed and perhaps rather gambling 
element amongst the public ; it would keep in the country a probably 
not inconsiderable amount which now goes to foreign lotteries; it 
would attract large sums which are now dissipated in the unwhole- 
some atmosphere of the betting ring; it would largelyf@educerates and 
taxes by putting into the public exchequer the aggregate millions 
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which now find their way into unworthy pockets; and we do not 
think it would lead to the productions of evils in this country 
which it does not in Germany. 

The Stock Exchange and the company-promoter, the “ financier” 
and the “ bookie,” for once on the side of the saints, fearful of the 
spread of the gambling instinct, will constitute themselves the 
anxious guardians of the public virtue. Which will be refreshing ! 


EvELYN ANSELL. 























MARY STUART IN ART. 


STRANGE as the statement may sound, the interest taken by Eng- 
lishmen in historical portraiture is of comparatively recent awaken- 
ing; indeed it can hardly be said to have existed before the 
publication of Dr. Granger’s Biographical History of England in 
1769. Up to that date portraits, unless they happened to be the 
work of some famous painter, were regarded merely as heirlooms 
of purely domestic interest. Horace Walpole and his dilettante 
friends were the first to introduce into England the craze for col- 
lecting historical portraits : 

“ When portraits were not forthcoming,” writes Mr. Lionel Cust, “there 
was ever, as now, a horde of needy copyists ready to supply them. Shakes- 
peares, Miltons, Elizabeths, Raleighs, Nell Gwynnes, began to bloom in 
every broker’s window. Every Cavalier family found itself mysteriously 

ed of important portraits of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, be- 
stowed either by them or their son upon the family hero during the Civil 
Wars. For similar reasons Cromwell lowered from every parlour wall 
among Puritans and Nonconformists. Every family in Scotland, which 


could produce or invent the slightest excuse, revealed some portrait of the 
ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots” : 


for, as Mr. Swinburne sings in his Adiew & Marie Stuart : 


“There beats no heart on either border, 
Wherethrough the north blasts blow, 
But keep your memory as a warder, 


His beacon-fire aglow.” 


The first serious attempt to deal with the question of the por- 
traits of Mary Stuart was made by Prince Alexander Labanoff- 
Rostoff, who collected in a chronological catalogue a list of all 
paintings and engravings of that queen which were known to him 
to exist. His work was published in French in 1856, and enlarged, 
revised, and republished four years afterwards. Unfortunately he 
made no attempt to distinguish those which had some claim to 
authenticity, from those which were manifestly spurious. Some 
good work, however, was done in this matter by Mr. Albert Way in 
the catalogue, published in 1859, of the exhibition of portraits and 
relics connected with Mary Stuart held at Edinburgh in 1856 ; but 
the first to approach the subject in a really scientific spirit was the 
late Sir George Scharf, director, keeper, and secretary of the National 
Portrait Gallery. He was quickly convinced that “the thoroughly 
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authenticated portraits of Mary are very limited in number, but 
those few may absolutely be relied on, and are very consistent.” 
In 1887 the tercentenary of Mary’s execution was celebrated by an 
Historical Exhibition, in the Museum at Peterborough, of objects 
connected with this ill-starred Queen. In the early period of 1889 
took place an Exhibition of Portraits, Relics, &c., connected with the 
Royal House of Stuart. The remarkable success of this Exhibition 
was due, in great measure, to the influence and energy of Scharf, 
who also, in the intervening period, gave the first fruits of his 
researches into the question of the Mary portraits, in a series of 
four masterly letters to the Times. After the close of this Exhibi- 
tion at the New Gallery, London, Scharf accepted an offer made to 
him by the late Mr. John Murray to expand these letters into a 
monograph on the subject, but he died in 1895, after he had col- 
lected all the materials for the purpose. Only the merest fragment 
of the manuscript was found to be ready forthe press. After some 
considerable delay the manuscript and materials were entrusted by 
Messrs. Murray to Scharf’s official successor, who found it necessary 
to sift the whole material afresh. The result of Mr. Lionel Cust’s 
critical labours now appears in a magnificent vellum-bound volume, 
entitled, Notes on the Authentic Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots 
based on the Researches of the late Sir George Scharf, K.C.B., rewritten 
in the Light of New Information. The work contains thirty-three 
exquisite illustrations. Every authority, past or present, likely to 
throw any light on a subject that has been almost as much disputed 
as the authenticity of the Casket Letters, has been consulted by Mr. 
Cust, who, although he has furnished his readers with an historical 
synopsis, has wisely refrained from encroaching on the domain of 
the polemical historian. His conclusions are summarised thus : 


“All the authenticated portraits of Mary Stuart can be traced to the 
possession in former days either of her own descendants or relatives, or of 
some person intimately connected with her life. Some belong to the royal 
family of Great Britain by right of direct inheritance from Mary Stuart. 
Others can be traced to the possession of the Dukes of Lennox, the most 
nearly related branch of the House of Stuart, either belonging to their 
actual representative, the Earl of Darnley, or to such families as acquired 
them at the dispersal of goods at Cobham Hall in 1672. At Chatsworth 
or Hardwick, which the Duke of Devonshire owns by direct inheritance 
from the famous ‘ Bess of Hardwick’ . . . Welbeck and Latimer, being 
other seats of the Cavendish family, come within the same category.” 


From the days of Holbein to the early years of the sixteenth 
century the portrait painter usually obtained only a single sitting, 
which enabled him to execute a careful drawing, which he supple- 
mented by notes as to colour, costume, &c. Many such drawings 
still exist, but they have to be distinguished from mere transcripts 
from paintings. Collectors formerly mixed these two kinds of 
drawings together, regardless of the confusion thereby caused to 
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students, The fashion of collecting such paintings set in towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, for instance the miniatures got 
together by the Archduke Ferdinand of Tirol, and now preserved at 
the Imperial Gallery, Vienna. The iconoclastic fury of the French 
Revolution caused the irreparable loss of innumerable works of this 
kind, Although Mary lived in the age of Clouet and his followers, 
no genuine painted portrait of her exists in France. A crayon 
drawing of Mary at the age of nine, executed in red and black 
chalk, is to be found among the treasures bequeathed to the French 
nation by the Dac d’Aumale. The earliest portrait of her is a 
miniature in the Royal Library, Windsor. It was probably painted 
at the time of her marriage, from a fine chalk drawing now in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and brought by Lord Seton to Elizabeth in 
1561. Next comes the miniature of Mary and the Dauphin, in the 
Livre d Heures of Catherine de Médicis in the Louvre. From internal 
evidence this was made in 1573, when the Dauphin was elected 
King of Poland. Charles 1X. was deeply enamoured of his widowed 
sister-in-law. According to gossipy old Brantéme, “Que jamais il 
ne regardoit son pourtraict qu’il n’y tinst l’cil tellement fixé, et ravy 
qu'il ne s’en pouvoit jamais oster n’y s’en rassasier et dire souvent 
que c’etoit la plus belle princesse, qui nasquit jamais au monde.” 
The object of his impassioned gaze was the crayon portrait en dewil 
blanc, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, from which are derived 
various oils, two from the collection of Charles I., one being now at 
Windsor, the other at Hampton Court. It is highly improbable 
that any portrait of her was taken during her tenure of the throne 
of Scotland, which country was then in a semi-barbarous condition ; 
anyhow no trace of one exists. From Claude Nau’s letter to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, then in France, dated 1577, it is most 
probable that Mary, when a prisoner at Sheffield Castle, was allowed 
to sit for her portrait. The result of this sitting is, most likely, the 
full-length portrait, signed by P. Oudrey, which is now at Hardwick 
Hall, one of the seats of the Duke of Devonshire. Repetitions of 
this are to be found at the National Gallery, Hatfield, and Cobham, 
the last-named being the most faithful. The ‘‘Morton” portrait at 
Dalmahoy is an adaptation, in which all decorations of a devotional 
character and all religious emblems are omitted. The portrait (now 
at St. James’s Palace) painted for Charles I. by Mytens is a variation 
on the “ Sheffield” type, so also is the memorial portrait at Blair’s 
College. 

The value of coins and medals, provided they are clear, and on a 
sufficiently large scale, cannot easily be overrated, for it may gene- 
rally be assumed that the best available talent has been employed on 
them. On May 3, 1547, the Privy Council of Scotland issued a 
penny, made of a base metal called dillon, bearing the head of the 
infant queen ; this type was reissued in 1554, Few examples have 
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survived, and those are much defaced by use. John Achesoun struck 
a silver coin, called a testoon, at Paris in 1533. The specimen at 
Chantilly shows Mary as a young girl. The unique specimen at the 
British Museam of a second coin struck by Achesoun in the same 
year shows Mary in a decidedly older aspect. This is probably a 
pattern rejected by the French Court ; but the model was used for 
a gold coin, called aryal, struck by Achesoun in 1553, and repeated 
in 1557 and 1558. Limitations of space oblige us to leave un- 
noticed the engravings of Mary, which were especially numerous after 
her execution, and to dismiss with a passing reference the interest- 
ing ivory tankard, acquired by Sir John Duncan Bligh in Sweden, 
which shows a carved portrait of Mary and Frangois. Mr. Cust 
treats at some length the subject of falsely assigned portraits and 
such as are obviously dealer's “ fakes.” 

The following distinctive points in Mary’s features may be gathered 
from the authentic likenesses. Her eyes were decidedly brown, 
sometimes hazel, more frequently of “ burnt sienna” hue, as seen in 
those of Venetian women; not large, “sword bright” indeed, but 
not 

“ The bluest of heavenly things below 
The skies.” 

She had thick upper eyelids; high cheek bones; eyebrows raised 
and arched; forehead lofty and capacious; chin well developed, but 
not dimpled; lower lip and outline of lower part of cheek full, In 
the more youthful portraits her hair is of a yellowish auburn hue, 
with dark shades in it; later in life she varied her coiffure with 
false hair, dark and sometimes approaching to black. Mary was 
above the normal height of women; her neck was well-formed and 
shoulders slightly sloped, leading to a vigorous and well-moulded 
bust. Her general appearance was that of a strong, clever, master- 
ful woman, rather than a beautiful and delicate heroine of 
romance : 


“No maid that strays with steps unwary 
Through snares unseen, 
But one to live and die for, Mary 
The Queen.” 


WILLIAM FREDERICK HARVEY. 




















SPENCER AND HIS CRITICS: A REPLY. 


To all admirers of Spencer the harsh verdict recently passed on the 
Autobiography and its writer by leading reviewers doubtless came as 
a painful surprise and a crude contrast to the just, thoughtful 
reference by Professor Saleeby—that master of style—in The 
Academy—the very organ of that classical culture which the late 
philosopher, unhappily, underrated—and to sincere though in- 
adequate tributes from other quarters. 

Scant was the praise awarded to a thinker judged and esteemed, 
outside his own country, without reference to his religious or 
political views, and to the man, as self-drawn. To break a lance 
for the former must be left to more competent hands; my purpose 
is merely to examine, and in part refute, the charges preferred against 
the latter. Jmprimis, his essential and undisguised selfishness, one 
of the points selected, and identically treated by the eaid critics, was 
unduly and insistently emphasised. It would perhaps be begging 
the question, or raising a point of controversy, to reply, first, that 
this is a charge never admitted against oneself, but habitually 
brought, on slender evidence, against our fellows, more particularly 
against autobiographers, whose work must be largely a self-analysis, 
though not necessarily a self-eulogy. Secondly, that egotism, 
becomingly masked or modified by other considerations, largely of 
expediency, is the mainspring of three-fourths of the actions of 
humanity, to which fallible genius even philosophers belong: 
thirdly, that this instinct is a natural, sane and wholesome one— 
the main ingredient of ambition and many other virtues—and 
detrimental only in a primitively crass or morbidly misanthropic 
form. 

Measured, then, by the standard of altruism, Spencer may yet be 
acquitted on this count, in the absence of adequate proof of excessive 
self-interest, self-indulgence, and self-esteem on his part, unless a 
knowledge of his own intellectual capacities, and equally—with a 
few exceptions—of his limitations, be characterised as “ self- 
esteem.” 

In our self-advertising days, when self-confidence is a common 
and valuable equipment to mere mediocrity, we must concede to 
actual genius and talent the consciousness, inherent in every pro- 
nounced individuality, of a certain aloofness from the common herd. 
Vout, 162.—No. 4. 24 
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This knowledge of its own value, coupled with a disregard born of 
concentration on a single aim, to ordinary obligations, conventions, 
pleasures, naturally lends colour to the accusation, by a censorious 
and envious public, of egoism and arrogance in intellectual 
superiors, 

In the case of Spencer the charge of selfishness is disproved, the 
virtue of self-knowledge proved, by the fact that, instead of dis- 
creetly concealing or adroitly embellishing his defects, he had the 
moral courage, in the Autobiography to lay bare his innermost 
nature to the shafts of any and every reader, prone to prejudices as 
obstinate and faults as grave as those scrupulously reproduced, nay, 
obviously magnified, in these pages. Again, his deliberate, methodical 
self-portrayal, free from dramatically tragic comments, has pro- 
voked the suggestion that a real knowledge of his shortcomings 
‘would have been manifested in a more penitent and shame-faced 
“spirit. 

There is a certain humour in the association of two such incontro- 
~vertible terms as Spencer and meekness: obviously no other method 
of self-portrayal was possible to his proud and independent spirit. 
The regrets of a Jean Paul, the fitful remorse of a Carlyle, found fit 
vent on paper ; Spencer, lacking in tender emotionalism and poetic 
vehemence, may yet have borne his burden of regrets in silence. 
Cant being also foreign to his nature, he did not introduce the self- 
vituperating fervour of a mission-hall into the logic and lucid calm of 
a thinker’s life-record. His too honest self-portraiture, however, in 
the Autobiography does more credit to the philosopher than to the 
diplomat. 

On one count he has been justly arraigned—his indifference to a 
classical, or, let us say, a still wider linguistic training (the key toa 
storehouse of literary treasure) was a grave defect in a philosopher, 
even if his misplaced independence be largely ascribable to earlier 
influences, 

While most of his adverse verdicts on authorities in philosophy 
and otherwise, miss their mark, being based on the slightest evidence, 
a few are not only witty and refreshingly original in an age of 
eulogies and strictures at second-hand, bat absolutely just. It takes 
a Spencer to express frankly conclusions formed intuitively, or on 
slender evidence, which many unbiased students of philosophy have 
arrived at, reluctantly and only after conscientious research, ¢.9., to 
assert or suggest that one philosopher of repute acts as a sedative 
even in small doses, or that another repels by his harsh dogmatism. 
It might indeed be added that the profundity of many philosophers of 
a century or two since consists in a basis of theoretical absurdity and a 
superstracture of imposing verbiage, sometimes ambiguous, some- 
times absolutely hollow, in contrast to the valuable matter and lucid 
manner which distinguish modern scientific thinkers. 
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Take Plato, best known, even to the unlettered, by the accepted 
phrase “ platonic love.” Excluding a minority, who read certain 
accepted works of his conscientiously as part of their professional 
curriculum, it would be interesting to discover what proportion of 
the well-educated of literary tastes read Plato, save in selections, 
with pleasure and profit? And what very modest percentage carry 
on their rambles a pocket edition of Plato’s Parmenides, in place of 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Marcus Aurelius, Omar Khéyyim? Pre- 
sumably the critics who were deeply pained at Spencer’s indifference 
to Plato belong to the second or third category. Philosophy, 
though nominally an abstruse science, need never be misty or 
ponderously dry, and Plato’s cloudland could never have appealed 
to Spencer’s practical, hypercritical mind, nor could his system of 
thought, conscientiously examined, have influenced that of the 
latter to any extent. As obviously, Kant’s arbitrary doctrine must 
have repelled Spencer, though no grounds of taste justify the 
latter’s cursory examination or complete neglect of writers acknow- 
ledged, with more or less justice, as authorities. 

As a philosopher, it was his duty to study the works of all his 
predecessors of any repute, if only for purposes of comparison, even 
though their style be hopelessly involved and their theories at times 
verging on lunacy. 

Spencer’s incapacity to appreciate Wagner, a master whose 
pre-eminence is now acknowledged, after harsh and undeserved 
antagonism, in Germany, and who has gradually gained ground in 
France and England, though essentially foreign to the spirit of both, 
was a regrettable defect. 

Passing from the domain of music, where opinions diverge widely, 
to that of literature, Spencer’s is surely the only dissentient voice 
regarding such giants as Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe, whether the 
former’s adverse criticisms refer to essentials, or to accidents, such 
as minor features of style or imputed ‘‘ tendencies.” Regarding 
Goethe, however, purely as a philosopher, it is natural that his 
** Doctrine of Renunciation” should have repelled Spencer. Not 
only is it, per se, a comfortless, at best tame and negative, substitute 
for the broad and bright Hellenic belief, but being, shall we say, 
Christian or Stoic (and Stoicism was not the representative school 
of Greek philosophy) it was foreign to the essentially Greek and 
sensuous spirit of the poet. When we bear in mind that Goethe 
was no stepchild of nature, but had been trebly endowed with 
birth and its privileges, beauty, and genius, that, highly receptive 
to sensuous influences, throughout his life he appreciated to the full 
all the gifts of the gods, and rightly so, for his mental and physical 
powers were evenly balanced, and, finally, was as much courtier as 
dramatist, poet, philosopher—the “ doctrine of resignation and 
privation” comes with considerably less force from his lips than 
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from those of an early Christian martyr, monk, or desert philosopher. 
The gulf, however, between theory and practice has been most 
fitly expressed by Goethe himself in two lines that have become 
common property. 

The charge of prolixity is further preferred against the auto- 
biographer. “ Brevity is the soul of wit” and of poetry, and is a 
recommendation even in a novel, however clever; but an auto- 
biography, practically an enlarged diary, belongs to another category, 
and if Spencer sins, it is in very good company. ‘The multiplicity 
of detail is censured, but philosophers are not always on stilts, and 
occasionally give utterance to their hopes and regrets, plans and 
small vanities in a journal or in confidential correspondence, and 
even minor personal domestic details, will be read with interest by 
those actually in tune with the writer’s individuality, and those 
who, valuing any special achievement, are curious to learn some- 
thing of the inner workings of the personality which inspired it. 
The work will be read by many with pleasure and profit, and even 
the Philistine, to whom tolerance and humour are foreign, and who 
is unaccustomed to the explicit recital of human emotions and 
motives, unless conventionally idealised—if he take up the book at 
all—can obtain the genuine and piquant gratification of discovering 
sundry ‘‘spots on the face of the sun.” 

The George Eliot episode, coupled with a certain remark of the 
autobiographer, has engaged attention, and been conventionally 
treated in several quarters. Spencer’s attitude towards her was 
absolutely reasonable, for calm and friendly intellectual intercourse 
does not presuppose tender sentiments, a grande passion, or 
matrimonial intentions. If his oft-quoted observation on ‘‘ beauty ” 
had any personal bearing at all, it signified that one woman’s learn- 
ing, exquisite literary art, and high ethical qualities—features that 
command esteem and admiration —could not reconcile him to 
absolute plainness, an effective barrier to passion or tenderness, 
thus proving that even philosophers may possess the esthetic faculty. 
Even the ordinary male prefers, ceteris paribus, or, perhaps, as the 
alternative to intellectual or ethical perfection, a fair share of 
physical charm in a partner for life. Poets and artists being 
biassed on this point, let dry and impartial history teach us that 
beauty, “ skin-deep,” or even “culpable,” to those unendowed by 
the fairy at their cradles, has—even when allied with mental 
mediocrity, or, as in Imperial Rome, moral decadence—invari- 
ably drawn within its magic circle the highest by birth and 
intellect. If in our own dry, utilitarian, commercial century, 
this divinity is not yet deposed, so much, happily, of the saving 
Greek ideal, sane and supreme in every department of life, is still 
left to us. 

Surmise has also been rife regarding the wisdom of Spencer’s 
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choice of celibacy, a subject to which he once alludes in a sentence 
that has a note of doubt and even pathos. Apart from the para- 
mount question of fitness, there is the question of inclination (not 
to mention certain practical considerations) and there are, and 
always will be, a large percentage of individuals who lack the bent, 
unless an exceptionally strong attachment turn the scale, for the 
holy estate, preferring the inspirations of the studio, the calm of 
study or cloister, or the broad horizon of the world, to the charms of 
hearth and nursery. Unhappily, the union of an eminently intel- 
lectual with a receptive nature has frequently ended disastrously, the 
latter seeing too much of the reverse of the medal, that dark side, 
concealed from the world, of a brilliant personality. Still more so, 
the union of two keenly-edged indivualities, intellectual equals, for 
the friction of twin sparks has kindled a consuming fire—as witness 
the Carlyle ménage. Congenial female companionship and personal 
beauty would have brightened a life that had some deep shadows; 
whether matrimony would have acted as a mental stimulus in 
Spencer’s case is another question, Perhaps so, in the absence of 
paternal responsibilities, for the turmoil of a large family, the recital 
of the servants’ misdeeds, and such common and wholesome features 
of domesticity would hardly have conduced to the study or practice 
of philosophy. 

In default of the right woman, Spencer was scarcely under any 
obligation, in order to fulfil the conventional British ideal of 
(churchgoing) domesticity, to espouse the wrong one. A casual 
allusion of his to children has been instanced as a fresh proof of 
“egoism.” The conclusion is absurb, for gentle indifference to, or 
mild toleration of, children, is a negative and constitutional attribute 
found not only in the highly learned, in whom exclusively intel- 
lectual pursuits have blunted the emotional faculties, but also in 
many agreeable and kindly individuals of sociable and artistic, rather 
than domesticated, bent. Though, asa matter of fact, the philosopher 
frequently showed great kindness towards children, his frank ad- 
mission does him as much credit as the ridiculous and detrimental 
habit of promiscuously embracing any and every child, and the 
contemptible expedient of assumed enthusiasm, in the presence of 
their parents, for even commonplace or ill-bred children, does 
discredit to a percentage of individuals, usually of the female sex. 
The voluntary celibate, who has recognised his particular sphere of 
work or pleasure, is the practical philosopher, and a creditable 
contrast to the thousands who enter matrimony and incur parentage 
when unfit, physically, temperamentally or pecuniarily. 

Unsympathetic reference has also been made to Spencer’s “ partly 

‘imaginary ” ill-health. It is well, though difficult, for the healthy 
to bear in mind that every derangement of the physical acts corre- 
spondingly upon the mental, system—to observe a recognised but 
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fallacious distinction—from a mere jar to complete disorganisation, 
varying from acute pain or total prostration to melancholia, suicidab 
tendencies, and even insanity. A forcible instance is Carlyle, a 
philosopher but no stoic, whose particular demon would not be laid 
by the stock remedies of absorption in intellectual labours and a 
Spartan régime—frugal fare and open air and exercise—but practi- 
cally embittered two lives rich in promise, wrecked his nervous system 
and accounts for much of the gall in his writings and speeches, Tv 
underrate the primary immediate, and secondary and far-reaching 
effects of organic or even of chronic functional complaints, and the 
disabilities that attend general constitutional delicacy, is a mark 
either of ignorance or of malice prepense. We need not hazard the 
unwarranted and uncharitable surmise that Spencer, of all men, 
posed as a malade imaginaire in middle and later life, because he did 
not present the interesting pallor or tenuity as coexistent with 
exemption from physical pain, as are a brilliant flash and muscular 
force with the earlier stages of grave organic disease. Rather, it 
redounds doubly to his credit that, in spite of heavy odds, e.g., physical 
disabilities, and the cool reception accorded to earlier works that had 
cost him time, thought, and research, he manfully continued his 
quest for trath, a commodity held cheap by the average man—who 
prefers effete platitudes and pious fictions, or short-lived sensations 
and quackeries—and acceptable, even to the cultured man, in a 
diluted form only and in homoopathic doses. A thankless task in 
an age when brain, unless immediately convertible into cash, is at a 
discount, and brawn at a premium. 

It has been asked, would Spencer have done more wisely to have 
chosen a more practical and lucrative profession than philosophy, 
which is out of touch with our commercial century? Such sur- 
mises are futile. As an engineer, he would without doubt have 
distinguished himself and in due time have acquired wealth and 
the title which wealth nowadays can buy, as it can buy the entrée 
into once exclusive society, and practically everything save birth 
and genius. Had he turned his attention to malt or hops, company- 
promoting, or some other profitable branch of trade, discarding the 
professions, the material distinctions would have been his stil} 
sooner. 

He preferred the ‘“ Eternal Verities,” though the path to the 
temple, the veil of which has never been entirely lifted, is strewn 
with thorns, though he had to fight the hopeless fight against 
stupidity, indifference and bigoted antagonism. 

And the prize? Was it worth the struggle, as he asks in one 
profoundly doubting and despondent sentence? Perhaps not. 

Whatever our standpoint towards his particular philosophy, it 
cannot be denied that he was a man of good birth, high principles, 
diligent, just, sociable, keenly alive to public interests. ‘‘ A builder, 
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not a crusader,” as has been well said, Spencer was a clear systematic 
thinker, absolutely free from that besetting and insular sin—as 
ineradicable as cruelty—hypocrisy. Heavily handicapped, he gave 
his best, and no man can do more, if only to be belittled when dead 
and defenceleless, as when living and struggling, and in due time 
to be forgotten, save by the few. 

M. von BuLow. 








Oct. 


OUR NATIONAL DRAMA. 


Our of evil good may come. The fall of the Lyceum and the 
proposed conversion of the theatre into a music-hall has aroused 
public attention and provoked a storm of unfavourable comment on 
the actual state of our drama. It is, however, rather the quality 
than the quantity of the discontent manifested that gives significance 
to the movement. The general public is by no means dissatisfied 
with existing things, and consequently feels no sympathy with any 
desires for improvement—if, indeed, it understands their scope. It 
would not be easy to induce any popular representative body to 
seriously discuss the question of theatrical subvention. 

The explanation is obvious. The taste of the masses is not of a 
high order. It is in general a wholesome taste, but, from an intel- 
lectual standpoint, it leaves a good deal to be desired. Dissatis- 
faction with our drama is only expressed by a minority of playgoers 
and by a section of the public who are not playgoers at all—at all 
events, not habitual playgoers. It is with these individuals that 
we have to deal; and their opinions deserve consideration, because 
these sections constitute the flower of the nation. 

They say that our public entertainments are, upon the whole, 
without instructive or elevating tendency; that no adequate pro- 
vision is made for fastidious tastes; that higher forms of dramatic 
art are neglected—there being no one house where one can be sure 
of finding plays of the finer class; that, in a word, our drama, 
instead of being one of the fine arts, is merely a pastime for the 
frivolous. 

This is not the case with regard to the other arts. Lovers of 
literature, of pictures, of sculpture can find solace in the British and 
South Kensington Museums, the National Gallery, the Wallace and 
Tate Collections. Lovers of music of the highest class can satisfy 
their wants at the Queen’s or St. James’s Hall, or at our musical 
festivals. It is only when allied to her dramatic sister that musical 
art fails to provide for critical tastes. The failure of the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera House may well, however, be attributed to other causes 
than the lack of appreciative audiences. 

In every department of art we find caterers not merely for vulgar 
but for epicurean fancies; and there are, besides, a host of insti- 
tutes, societies, and companies intent on the promotion of excellence 
in literary, plastic, musical, architectural, and every allied and 
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subordinate art—-such as needlework and woodcarving. The only 
exception is an organisation for promoting the playwright’s art. 

We have schools for writers, painters, sculptors, architects, 
musicians; we have even schools for actors; but no school for 
dramatists. 1s it surprising, therefore, that the latter as a body 
lag behind their more fortunate fellow workers ? 

All other arts are supported by State or municipal endowments, 
or by private munificence, as well as by commercial enterprise. 
The drama alone—if we except the spasmodic and limited efforts of 
the “Stage” and one or two kindred societies—is unendowed. 
May it not be this absolute dependence on financial profits that is 
answerable for the fact that in our times productions which have 
appealed to literary tastes have been few and far between, and that 
the higher drama has no home in London ? 

All the while theatrical trade has flourished exceedingly. We 
have an immense number of beautiful playhouses, abounding in 
entertainments designed to please the classes critical neither of 
literature nor of art, demanding relaxation, not concentration, 
of thought, relishing appeals to eye or ear rather than to the 
intelligence. This is natural enough—theatrical trade aims at 
producing not works of high art to delight the few, but marketable 
commodities to charm the many. Bad taste is the curse of demo- 
cracies, and mere caterers for democracies have no incentive to 
supply fine art. The most that can be expected of them is that 
their entertainments shall be wholesome. 

If better things are to be attempted, it is evident that some 
motive in addition to mere hope of gain must be at work. Yet it 
is by no means certain that a caterer for higher dramatic taste 
would not find a well-directed enterprise remunerative. It is true 
that Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum, and Mr. Newman at the 
Queen’s Hall, have failed to make high art a paying business, but, 
on the other hand, there are galleries, and concerts, and art 
publications which only attract the few and yet are ‘‘ going con- 
cerns.” And what about Hvery Man and the German Répertoire 
Company, kept solvent though depending only on the few thousand 
Germans in London ? 

But whether the provision of good drama be self-supporting or 
not, the first important point to decide is what it is that we really 
want. Do we agree with one of our distinguished critics that—to 
go to the root of the matter—it is better plays? If so, if “the 
play’s the thing” it follows that better playhouses, better stage- 
management, better mise en scene, better acting even will not cure 
our disease ; for all these things are the accessories, not the essentials, 
of the drama. Their undue development tends rather to cloak 
dramatic shortcomings than to stimulate the essential elements. It 
is a matter of proportion and harmony. Shakespeare cannot be 
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too well acted or too well staged. But on onr boards to-day the 
elaborate staging and the opportunities afforded for displaying the 
idiosyncrasies of popular actors tend to throw the merits of the 
play itself into the background. Much poor stuff is made attractive 
by fine scenery and dresses and clever acting. This does not imply 
disparagement of these theatrical arts; but as they have undoubtedly 
outrun our playwriting craft it is the latter which above all requires 
encouragement. 

With this end in view it would appear, therefore, that what we 
require is an institution that shall fulfil two objects: the one is the 
provision for an adequate amount of first-rate intellectual enter- 
tainment by means of the constant representation of existing master- 
pieces ; the other is the ensurance of fresh dramatic supply of high 
quality. The attainment of the first object would pave the way 
to the second. 

The constant production of great plays would not only afford 
delight to all persons already able to appreciate them, it would in 
time beget a more general enjoyment of such performances, The 
fashion set by the aristocracy of art is sure to be followed by the 
democracy, especially in this country. The recent development of 
musical taste is a notable instance. Fancy a popular audience 
showing enthusiasm for Wagner thirty years ago! Cultivated 
taste never sinks to low enjoyment, but unformed and vulgar tastes 
are susceptible of refinement. 

Familiarity with great works would not only have these results, 
it would enable our playwrights to more fally grasp the principles 
that underlie dramatic excellence; the repertory would set the 
standard for our students, provide the living book in which the 
secrets of the art are written, and produce the models, It would 
become what the Elgin marbles are to sculptors, the National 
pictures to the painter, the Queen’s Hall concerts to the musician— 
standing orders not to be lost sight of. 

This object has been attained by the Comédie Francaise, for no 
one can doubt that to it much of the distinction of the French 
stage is due. And as in the case of the ThéAtre Frangais, our 
ideal institution should also give opportunities for the production of 
fresh material. ‘The management should select new pieces solely 
on their dramatic merits; no regard should be paid to what is 
merely the style in vogue, or to the likelihood of popular favour, or 
to the requirements of particular actors or particular companies ; 
and for this reason the managers should not themselves be actors in 
the theatre ; no work should be overlooked because it is caviar to 
the general, or runs counter to popular prejudice or received 
opinions ; the cast should be adapted to the play, not the play to 
the cast. There should be no long runs which limit the number of 
plays produced, limit the opportunities of the actors and dull their 
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art by reducing it to mere repetition instead of frequent efforts at 
new impersonations; all pieces should be given for a few days 
only—say a week. This need not, however, prevent the revival at 
suitable intervals of highly appreciated performances; the authors 
should be free to dispose of their works to established companies if 
the occasion offered. That a theatre working on such lines should 
not give a fresh impetus to the British drama is inconceivable, 
especially if it were launched under such auspices as to ensure for 
it a prestige at the outset. 

So much for the broad essential lines of the undertaking. Details 
must be left to the consideration of the founders, such as the con- 
stitution of the committee of management, the selection of the 
pieces to form the original repertory, and whether in any circum- 
stances adaptations or translations should be admitted—especially of 
plays which cannot be given in the original language—such as the 
Greek tragedies and Ibsen’s dramas; whether the representations 
should be by a company exclusively engaged ad hoc, and whether 
our leading actors or actresses might not be invited—in the German 
fashion—to take parts, particularly parts worthy of all praise, such 
as, for instance, those of King Lear and Charles I. by Sir Henry 
Irving, Hamlet by Mr. Forbas Robertson, the Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray by Mrs. Patrick Campbell ; whether occasionally a famous 
foreign company, such as the Comédie Frangaise, or the Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, or Signora Duse’s, or a leading American company should not 
be invited to give a week’s performance of their most characteristic 
plays, in order to keep before our students and lovers of the drama 
the best examples of stagecraft irrespective of nationality ; whether 
a school of acting should be attached to the theatre as at the 
Théatre Frangais. 

But even if a perfectly ideal scheme were elaborated and in 
working order, still we all know that dramatic genius is not to be 
turned out by any machine, The great playwright is the rarest of 
all rare growths. Yet is his advent the more likely—if indeed it 
is not alone possible—in a congenial soil and atmosphere. The 
moment that an institution such as the one just sketched exists in 
our midst, the moment we possess a theatre worthy of the enthu- 
siasm of our worthiest citizens, there will spring up writers anxious 
to deserve something besides the pecuniary recompense which is, 
with few exceptions, almost the only reward of the playwright of 
to-day. 

There remains to be considered the means by which this great 
end may be attained. Undoubtedly a direct and satisfactory solu- 
tion would be afforded by State assistance. Both theory and 
practical experience are in its favour. The prestige conferred by 
Government direction would be great, and confidence would be 
inspired by a management equal in standing to the Trustees of the 
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British Museum. It must be admitted, however, that there appears 
small likelihood of our Government favouring such a project; it is 
obvious that it isnot demanded by the majority of playgoers who are 
well satisfied with the existing state of things. It would certainly 
at first benefit only the few. 

Many years will be needed to convince our legislators that in the 
true interest of the many it is advisable to study the tastes of the 
few—when those few form the brain, the directing and leading 
energy of the nation. It is not a social question. The few who 
express discontent at our actual stage are not the “upper ten” as 
distinguished from the “ people,” They are rather our master 
workers in literature and politics, science and art, all who for 
recreation require worthy as opposed to frivolous entertainments. 
Taste like education filters downwards. The better endowed neces- 
sarily influence the less endowed. The danger which this country 
is at present running is that of being surpassed in the race of 
nations by the greater intellectuality of our rivals. The victory 
will be with those who think most and best. It may not, therefore, 
be politically unwise to foster the culture of the leading few. Any- 
thing tending to strengthen the thinking faculties cannot but make 
for the general welfare. The establishment of such a rational 
entertainment as a National Theatre would be a step in the right 
direction, 

Another means for the establishment of our ideal is the inter- 
vention of that deus ex machina—the millionaire. Why should not 
one appear to endow a theatre as millionaires have endowed churches 
and universities, museums and libraries, hospitals and a hundred 
other institutions? A possible drawback is that the patron who 
pays the piper might wish to call the tune. In any case the 
millionaire se fait attendre. And it is time to act. The best way 
to secure the support of Government and of Croesus is to show that 
there is movement worthy of such support. God helps those who 
help themselves. It is self-help that has made this nation what 
it is. 

Whenever a great thought has taken root, whenever a sincere 
desire to effect a great object has really existed, immediately there 
has sprung up a band of men ready to subscribe their money and 
devote their time and all their abilities to the new venture, A 
thousand noble things have been done in this way. Why not the 
foundation of a “ National Theatre” and the upraising of a National 
Drama? Surely it is no ignoble dream. The land which 
acknowledges Shakespeare as its patron saint will not leave the 
dramatic field alone untilled while every other field brings in the 
harvest. 

Let all who have expressed the wish that ‘‘ something should be 
done” meet together, and let all who sympathise join hands with 
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them. When they have proved that they are in earnest, when they 
have put down their money and elected the fittest among them to 
consider and formulate plans, when, in a word, they have shown 
that they mean business and are not mere grumblers deserving 
little else but ridicule, then will a British Theatre and a British 
Drama be within a measurable distance of realities. 


A. O’D. BarTHOLEYNS. 














THE “DECAYED” GENTLEWOMAN: 


AN APPEAL TO ENGLAND’S CHIVALRY. 


**SACRIFICING THE DAUGHTERS.—The British 
parent is extraordinarily short-sighted as com- 
pared with his or her Continental prototype. 
How often does one hear of girls of the middle 
classes required to help at home, to save the 
wages of one or more servants, so that the boys 
may be started well in life. The girl almost 
inevitably drifts into an unpaid drudge, losing her 
looks, opportunities, and chances of happiness.” 
—Ladies’ Field. 


I. 


In the midst of our boasted civilisation, of philanthropic schemes of 
every description, of knights errant ready on all sides to redress the 
wrongs of mankind, one feels inclined to ask in wonder: ‘“‘ When 
will Englishmen of the upper and middle classes awaken to a sense 
of their duty towards their womenkind ?” 

The Decayed Gentlewoman! how did she become decayed? What 
can be done at once by individuals to alleviate her present unhappy 
lot ? What must be done by corporate bodies and by legislation in 
the future to prevent others from falling into a similar condition ? 
These are questions which each man ought to take to heart and 
ponder over. 

In dealing with this subject I do not propose to enter upon the 
woes of the poverty-stricken widow, because she has for ages—and 
very properly so—enlisted the sympathy and assistance of man- 
kind ; but rather to plead for that newly-risen class whose sufferings 
are none the less severe because borne silently—that large army of 
unmarried gentlewomen who are practically destitute. 

This great evil in our midst is of comparatively modern growth, 
though it has come upon the nation so stealthily and gradually that 
men have not yet awakened to its magnitude. The chief reason of 
its existence is, of course, the diminution of marriageable men 
amongst the upper and middle classes, which may to a great extent 
be accounted for by the extension of the Empire, and consequent 
exodus of men of ability and enterprise; the superior advantages 
given to the lower-middle and artisan classes, by which they are 
enabled to take posts which would otherwise be occupied by those 
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above them ; the competition with foreign nations, and other minor 
causes. This will work right in some way or other as the years roll 
on, but at present the men of the better classes who remain in 
England cannot marry as early, if they marry at all, as their 
ancestors did, and then it is to bring the girl of their choice to a 
much humbler establishment than would have been thought befitting 
in former days. A modern girl frequently marries to an establish- 
ment consisting of a tiny villa and one servant, whereas her mother 
began her married life with a commodious house and a trained cook 
and housemaid. It is not true to say that men do not marry 
nowadays because women expect so much more than did their 
mothers and grandmothers ; it perhaps may be so with the ladies 
of the exclusive “ upper ten,” but as often as not the average young 
married gentlewoman assists her maid-of-all-work generally, and 
practises a hundred small economies unknown to our maternal 
ancestors. If any doubt the truth of this statement, let them 
compare the ladies depicted by Jane Austen and Thackeray with the 
energetic young girl of modern times. For instance, when our 
mothers were young, morning calls were fashionable at twelve o'clock 
—an hour when the young wife of to-day may frequently be found 
in the kitchen putting the crust on a pie or starching her blouses, 
unless she is otherwise occupied in wheeling her baby’s perambulator. 
No! the extravagance of the modern English girl is not the reason of 
her single state, though, Adam-like, some men like to prove that 
her possible poverty may be her own fault. 

Neither is it because women have taken men’s places and are thus 
rendering the competition for a livelihood still more keen, as some 
would have us believe. The men who belong to the army and navy, 
the learned professions, the various departments of science, the higher 
Government offices and banking establishments, have not suffered 
from the invasion of women workers, who (with the exception of a 
few lady doctors) are conspicuous by their absence; yet it is among 
the womenkind of such men that the “ decayed” spinster is most 
frequently to be found. True, there are numbers of women employed 
in the lower departments of Government offices, and in shops, ware- 
houses, restaurants, &c.; but these do not belong, as a rule, to the 
class of whom I am writing, and I do not think that in the long run 
they injure the men by unfair competition, except that they do 
equal labour for less pay, and for this the men have no one to thank 
but their.own sex, who fix the rate of women’s wages. Among the 
artisan and small-shopkeeping classes we do not find that a woman 
who has a business or trade of her own is viewed with disfavour 
from a matrimonial point of view; on the contrary, the husband, on 
his marriage, frequently throws up his own occupation to take to 
his wife’s, she providing the goodwill, &c., and he giving the labour, 
and thus they mutually assist one another. A district visitor in 
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Bethnal Green once asked a woman why domestic service was s0 
unpopular among the girls of the East End of London. ‘ What 
man would marry a girl who hadn’t a trade of her own?” was the 
unexpected retort. 

Though in some directions the labour market may appear over- 
crowded and in others under-staffed, men have no right to dictate to 
others where they shall or shall not labour, and it is a foolish, nay, a 
mad policy to endeavour to boycott women workers in order to avoid 
competition with them. Wherever an army of workers appears, 
sooner or later work will be found for them if they are allowed fair 
play. Let it ever be borne in mind that women of the upper class 
began to work in the first instance because their menkind could no 
longer keep them, and therefore there was no other course open to 
them. To imagine otherwise is to confuse cause with effect. Many 
a young girl of good birth, taking warning by the sad destitution of 
some elderly female relative, has wisely cast about in her mind as to 
how she shall earn her living if she does not marry, and, often in 
spite of the protestations of a somewhat old-fashioned father, who 
nevertheless has made practically no provision for her, goes to join 
the army of women workers; feebly equipped, it is true, for fighting 
the battle of life, but doing her best to meet the storm which she 
knows must burst over her home when the breadwinner shall be 
taken away from it. And if there are not sufficient husbands to “ go 
round,” why should men selfishly crush back those who are endeavour- 
ing to enter those departments which they have hitherto looked upon 
as peculiarly their own, if the latter are willing and able todo good 
work for them? Why should the “lords of creation” have all the 
“plums” of this life, whilst the unmarried woman is told to go 
aud be a lady cook or mother’s help, or anything else she can get to 
do, sv long as she does not interfere with them? And even if it were 
true (which I deny) that lady workers render their own or their 
sisters’ chances of marriage still more remote by entering into com- 
petition with men and thus overcrowding the labour-market, then, 
to carry the argument to its logical conclusion, let our young men 
fresh from school and college be told that they, too, by competing 
in the higher walks of life with their seniors already in the field, 
were seriously injuring the prospects of the latter by over-competi- 
tion and thus retarding the marriage of penniless young girls, and that 
therefore chivalry should induce them to turn their attention to those 
under-manned occupations of skilled manual labour or domestic 
service ! 

Let men realise that what is just is safe—only the girls have a 
fair and equal chance and all will work right for both sexes in time, 
for honest labour should ever be productive to the State. New 
discoveries, new inventions, are in the air—even the present genera- 
tion has seen new employments arise on every side—the various 
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ases of steam power, electrical engineering, typewriting, photography, 
&c., and doubtless this new century will see many more. Necessity 
is the mother of invention, and if the man will not or cannot keep 
the woman, and also selfishly endeavours to prevent her from keeping 
herself, she will find some way to burst her bonds and help herself, 
for her case is now well-nigh desperate. And this she will do— 
perhaps not altogether wisely—in spite of all legislative and social 
restrictions, for, to alter the proverb a little, “It is nonsense to 
make laws for starving women.” No, to stop her from working will 
neither find her a husband nor put money in her pocket. But the 
_ scarcity of marriageable men is only one of the causes of her present 
condition. 

Another reason for the almost certain poverty which awaits so 
many English gentlewomen if they do not marry is the inequality 
which exists in the arrangements made by parents of limited means 
for the future well-being of their sons and daughters. Theoretically, 
the boys are taught to be chivalrous towards women in all things; 
practically, their bringing up too often tends in an opposite direction. 
However straitened the family exchequer they are sent to a good 
#chool, where one of them- may possibly gain a scholarship and 
proceed to college, whilst another may take up a successful mercantile 
career. On the other hand—especially if living in the country— 
the girls have to be satisfied with a cheap governess; or, if they do 
go to a boarding-school for a time, their education is supposed to be 
quite completed at the age of seventeen; and if the parental purse 
should become still more diminished it is the education of the girls 
which is the first thing to be cut down. At the age of seventeen 
or even less they are often to be found acting both as nurse and 
governess to younger members of the family, and in many cases as 
curate to the parish without pay, if their father should happen to be 
a clergyman. They are not thoroughly proficient in any accom- 
plishment or useful art, and any special or unusual talent which 
they may possess is too often overlooked or discouraged. How 
frequently do we hear sach girls exclaim: ‘‘Oh, I should love to 
take some lessons in so-and-so, but father says he cannot afford it— 
the boys cost so much!” True, a boy kept at home is a nuisance 
to the community, and would rapidly deteriorate in every way if he 
were to be educated in the same desultory fashion as his sister ; 
therefore he, at any rate, must be sent to school. On the contrary, 
the girl is most useful to an overworked mother, and it is not until 
the father dies and she is thrown on her own resources that her 
defective training is such a drawback to her. I do not say that 
every girl, as matters stand now, can necessarily enter upon a 
professional career at the age of seventeen, but a father should do 
all he can to put his sons and daughters on an equal footing when 
the home is broken up—at any rate so far as enabling the girls to 
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procure the necessities and even the comforts of life to the same 
extent as their brothers. Let him endeavour, as far as he possibly 
can, to allow his daughters to study thoroughly anything for which 
they show a special taste ; not merely for an odd “term” or two, 
but for four or five years; organ or violin playing, designing and 
modelling, typewriting and shorthand (the last two are especially 
useful), the various subjects taught by the County Council, &c.; 
and if they show a taste for scribbling, let them be encouraged to 
send up stories and essays to the numerous periodicals in existence, 
and thus pave the way for a literary career if they have real talent 
in that direction. I do not think that the somewhat “ absent- 
minded” father of the present day has any idea that many of the 
bright, original stories which appear in some of our periodicals are 
written by young girls of little or no previous experience, and that 
these are paid for at the rate of from £1 to £10 for a single story. 
I quite realise, however, that until more suitable openings are found 
for women workers of the upper classes it is very difficult to find 
permanent employment for them; but a father must do the best he 
can for them in the meantime, giving them every advantage in his 
power, and above all, not voting against any proposal to open fresh 
fields of labour to women or to give them the Parliamentary fran- 
chise ; for if he does, it will probably be at the expense of his own 
flesh and blood in after years. A wage-earning, disfranchised class 
is ever a poverty-stricken class. No one can deny that since the 
franchise was extended to the male working-class, their prosperity 
has enormously increased. The fact is, that any person who has no 
vote, yet who has to work for a living, is at a very great dis- 
advantage with the duly-qualified elector, not only in the competition 
to obtain employment, but in the procuring of a dwelling, be it a 
lodging or a humble tenement. Besides, if the “gentlemen of 
England ” can no longer keep their womenkind, is it not unchivalrous 
to the last degree to refuse to strike off their chains and fetters 
before turning them out into the world to seek their fortune ? 
Does not common humanity demand that, if they must work, they 
shall be given every facility to procure that bread which their 
natural protectors are unable to give them ? 

A few words on the vexed question as to how a man of very 
limited means should divide what he has among his sons and daugh- 
ters at his death may not be out of place here. It is very difficult 
to lay down hard and fast rules on this point, because individual 
circumstances may differ so much, Of course where there is a 
widowed mother she must be the first consideration ; but in the case 
of a widower with several grown-up sons and daughters, I do not 
think it would be wise for him either to leave ajl his available pro- 
perty (probably not more than a few hundred pounds) to his daugh- 
ters on the ground that no suitable career has been provided for 
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them ; or, on the contrary, to bequeath the bulk to his sons, trust- 
ing them to provide their sisters with a home. I is not fair to 
saddle young men who are just beginning to make their way in the 
world with three or four unmarried sisters. They may want to be, 
or perhaps are, married—the fiancée or wife feels such a charge to 
be a hardship, and it is very disagreeable for a girl to be dependent 
on a brother who is not well off himself. On the other hand, if a 
father merely puts sons in the way of earning their own living, 
leaving all he has to his daughters, the former are often deprived of 
a good chance in life for the want of a little cash to purchase the 
goodwill of a profession or a small share in some commercial under- 
taking. On the whole, I think an equal division of property among 
the children the most satisfactory course, making due allowance for 
special circumstances. I am dwelling solely now on those cases 
where a man cannot leave more than three or four hundred pounds 
apiece to his family——for where his income exceeds this amount to 
any extent, I certainly think that the daughters ought first to be 
placed above want, before leaving any money whatever to add to the 
comfort or luxury of the sons, if the latter are above want them- 
selves and have had a good start in life. However, if the eyes of 
fathers and brothers can once be opened to the present state of affairs, 
these matters will soon arrange themselves. 

But there is an act of injustice perpetrated towards some un- 
married women which, though frequently practised, is fraught with 
such dire consequences to the unhappy victim, that I must dwell on 
it somewhat, for it is owing in a great measure to the existence of 
this evil that so many ‘“ decayed” gentlewomen are to be found in 
our midst. 

One by one, perhaps, the sons and daughters of a family leave the 
parental roof—the daughters to marry, the sons to engage in their 
respective callings with varying success, until there is just one daugh- 
ter left, who henceforth devotes herself to the care of her parents, 
She feels that marriage is not for her—she is wanted at home ‘to 
minister to her father’s declining years, and to relieve a mother from 
the burden of household cares. She has therefore no opportunity of 
taking up any occupation by which she could earn her living if 
necessary, and even if she had time to do so, there is no money 
forthcoming for the necessary instruction, for marriage outfits, college 
expenses, &c., have been a continual drain upon a never tco well- 
filled family purse ; frequently, too, the other daughters have married 
poor men and require assistance when their children are ill or their 
husbands hard up; or the sons have still to be helped in various. 
ways, especially if the younger ones are only just starting in life. 
Her father, however, is perhaps in receipt] of a yearly salary or 
pension which, added to the interest of his small capital, enables the 
household, redaced in numbers, to live in tolerable comfort and ease, 
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though ready money is still a scarce commodity. The years roll 
peacefully on. Her father’s will, made perhaps when the family 
were all quite young, remains unmolested and unaltered in its hiding- 
place. Her mother dies—this contingency has been provided for 
in the will, and things go on much as before, except that the 
daughter is now more occupied than ever with the care of her sole 
remaining parent. But at last she finds herself an orphan, and a 
rude awakening is hers. At forty-five or fifty years of age she is 
without a home, with an income of £20 per annu1, or less, and very 
little prospect of increasing it. 

What an outcry there would have been if a man had thus sacri- 
ficed himself! But no—in his case a paid companion would have 
been found to help him in looking after his father and household 
affairs while he himself pursued the calling which was to enable 
him to live in comfort when his home should be broken up and his 
presence there no longer required. If the family income were not 
large enough to provide this necessary assistance, or if he was not 
earning enough yet to provide it himself, ali the others would have 
been called upon to subscribe for it; in any case the cost would 
have come out of their pockets, either by subscription or diminution 
of their share of the parental estate. But does a father think of 
all this when a daughter gives up her young life to minister to him 
and his wife as they decline in years? Does he see that what she 
has lost should be made up to her as far as possible at his death ? 
Traly this is a case for Benjamin’s portion—and to avoid family 
dissensions after his death he ought to put before the other 
members of his family daring his lifetime that she is doing the 
work which belongs of right to each member ; and therefore because 
she can neither marry nor earn money for herself, he feels that he 


-ought to provide suitably for her future. We often meet with this 


elderly “decayed ” gentlewoman in the guise of humble companion, 
lady housekeeper, &c.: she has spent the best years of her life in 
looking after her parents, and now has a bitter struggle for exist- 
ence; receiving, maybe, a fivepound note now and then from a 
brother, or an invitation from a married sister, in whose house she 
is expected to make herself generally useful, from nursing Freddy 
in the measles to mending the choir surplices. Now, if she has for 
years been doing the duties which appertained equally to the rest 
of the family and thus injuring her own prospects, ought she not 
to have had the equivalent in cash at her father’s death? I 
commend this gross injustice to the notice of all fathers and 
brothers. 

“Yes,” I hear a brother say, ‘but has she not been kept for 
nothing all these years, whilst we have had to work for our living ?” 
‘To which I would answer: ‘‘ Would you have been content to have 
done odd jobs simply for your board, lodging, and clothes, learning 
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no profession, and knowing that when the home should at last be 
broken up, you would be turned adrift with a miserable pittance, 
quite unfitted to take any post which would give you a home and a 
decent living as a gentleman ?” 

You know you would not! 


Il, 


I have now stated some of the causes of the existence of the 
decayed gentlewoman, but before her sad condition can be made 
more hopeful for the future, the chivalry and sympathy of mankind 
must be thoroughly aroused. The heart of an English gentleman 
is naturally sympathetic and generous—only let him once grasp 
in detail how and where his help is needed, and he will readily 
respond to the call; witness the large sums subscribed in times of 
national distress for the War Fund, Indian Famine, &. But there 
is no use in generalising ; details and facts must be given, and the 
question fairly faced. I have shown bow a father can minimise 
the evil to some extent in the case of his own daughters, but a 
great deal more remains to be done, A real advance will have 
been made when men more fully realise than they do at present 
how heavily a woman, even when trained for some special work, is 
handicapped in her profession in comparison with themselves. In 
what way? they may ask. In the first place a woman leaves off 
where a man considers he is only beginning. ‘Take, for instance, 
the case of a well-born girl of about thirty years of age who has 
been appointed head matron of some hospital at a salary of £80 to 
£100 a year with board and lodging. She has reached the height 
of her profession, and is congratulated by all her friends. In this 
institution she must stay for the remainder of her working days, 
saving what she can to add to the humble pension which will be 
hers in years to come, and which will just enable her to keep the 
wolf from the door. If she marries she loses every penny of her 
professional income, and as she has no private means, she is 
dependent for pocket money on what her husband may choose to 
allow her. Or let us suppose the post of house-surgeon to be 
vacant. Amongst the crowds of applicants a lady doctor appears, 
but of course she is rejected in favour of a smooth-faced youth from 
one of the London hospitals who has passed his exams. with credit, 
though the lady doctor has done equally well. I do not say the 
authorities are wrong to elect him in preference to the lady—but 
the latter is thus handicapped at the very commencement of her 
career. ‘‘ Well, let the ladies stick to the nursing,” say the 
Governors of the hospital, “‘and let the doctors mind their own 
business.” But in this case the young house-surgeon regards 
his appointment, which is probably only temporary, merely as a 
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stepping-stone to something better, and would be disgusted indeed 
if he were told that he could never hope to earn more than the 
salary of a house-surgeon or a head matron. Who can wonder that 
women make desperate struggles to enter the better-paid professions 
when those that are universally open to them are so miserably 
recompensed in comparison with the salaries received by the male 
sex of their own rank in life? 

‘* Bat,” said the man, ‘‘ there isn’t room for both.” 

Well, if some one must go to the wall, is it necessarily obliged 
to be always the woman—the delicately-nurtured, highly-strung 
woman? Cannot the man of good birth take his turn at such posts 
as those of attendant in a lunatic asylum, assistant at an inebriate 
home, nurse-companion to an invalid gentleman, &c.? “I would 
rather break stones on the road,” of course he exclaims. Perhaps 
the fifty unsuccessful applicants for the post of head matron would 
also rather break stones on the road—if they were strong enough 
—than take up these occupations, which will, however, doubtless fall 
to the lot of some of them. But I do not believe that the man will 
‘suffer if he does all he can to help the woman whom God has given 
into his charge. AsI have before said, what is just is safe—new 
occupations and openings will come if he will but do that which is 
fair and equal. 

Compare, again, the career of a private tutor and governess. By 
the latter I mean a lady of birth and education, not the daughter 
of a small farmer or tradesman who goes out as a “nursery 
governess” in order to mix with those above her and to be called 
‘‘miss” by the servants. The tutor never dreams of making his 
present occupation his profession for life. He is probably reading 
for some exam. or saving a little money to put himself through 
@ special course of study. His salary is from £70 to £80 per 
annum, and he thinks this little enough, even with board and lodg- 
ing thrown in. He teaches Latin, Greek, science, mathematics, 
and the usual English subjects, and is allowed certain fixed hours 
for recreation or study. On the other hand, the governess receives, 
if highly accomplished and certificated, from £35 to £50 per 
annum. She has no better prospect in life, and her salary decreases 
as she advances in years. For this sum she is expected to teach 
thoroughly (and does) English, French, German, music, drawing, 
painting, and very probably in addition violin playing, singing, and 
the elements of Latin. In an ordinary middle-class family she 
is supposed to assist the mistress of the house generally. She 
arranges flowers, writes notes, does the shopping, goes on various 
errands, mends clothes, and is even expected to help with the 
housework when there is a breakdown in the domestic staff. I 
once heard a lady lament that, though her governess was an 
excellent teacher, she had one great drawback—viz., that when the 
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household was minus a cook she had actually declared herself 
incapable of temporarily supplying the place of that indispensable 
individual. 

“Oh, well!” says paterfamilias, “but a woman is naturally 
domesticated—all those things are part of a woman’s work.” 

Yes, my good sir, but, if your cowman is laid up with influenza, 
do you openly lament that your tutor, though an excellent classical 
scholar, is sadly deficient in one respect—he cannot milk? Do 
you expect him to write your notes, to occasionally shave you in the 
morning, to sweep up the dead leaves in the garden when the 
gardener is busy with other work, to brush your clothes, and to 
understand rudimentary tailoring? Granted, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it is a governess’s business to do all that appertains to 
women’s work that may turn up unexpectedly in addition to her 
scholastic duties, should not the tutor be also called upon to take 
his share in that class of work which is usually allotted to the male 
sex? I was once told by a young governess that one of her duties 
in the evening was to see every duck and chicken on the premises 
safely housed for the night in case of the depredations of Reynard. 
Would not a tutor be rather surprised if a similar service were to 
be demanded of him ? 

One other example. Compare the lot of a deacon and deaconess. 
The deacon commences with a salary of at least £100 per annum, 
and this he can receive at the age of three-and-twenty. In the 
present scarcity of curates he can choose almost any sphere of work 
—town, country, or sea-side, for ample scope can be found for the 
services of two clergymen in all or any of these places, True, his 
lodgings are sometimes very poky and the cooking indifferent, but 
he knows that this is only for a time, and that when he has gained 
a little more experience he will be able to command a higher salary 
and therefore better accommodation. He is frequently invited out 
to supper if not to dinner parties, and, if living in the country, he 
can have as much tennis and cricket as he pleases. Moreover, he 
has many opportunities of marrying a nice girl with a little money. 
Perhaps neither his income nor hers would suffice for either to set 
up a separate establishment, but, joined together, they have ample 
for their modest needs. Of course there are some heroic souls who 
forezo all earthly comfort for the sake of living amongst the poor 
in the slams of our great towns; but then theirs is a voluntary 
sacrifice—which niakes all the difference ; and if their health should 
break down under the strain, as it frequently does, they can easily 
get a country curacy or continental chaplaincy in order to recruit. 

A deaconess receives a salary of from £50 to £70 per annum, or 
the equivalent, with very little prospect of increase. There is not 
such a demand for her services as there is for those of a curate, and 
ehe must live where she can get work, usually in the poor part of 
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a large town. She has paid a considerable sum of money for her 
training, and is generally more experienced than the young deacon. 
fresh from college, whose crude sermons often cause her to smile 
inwardly. The poor people think infinitely more of her judgment 
and advice than of his, and run to her in preference in their 
troubles. But she can never hope to materially improve her worldly 
prospects—a comfortable rectory or lawn sleeves are not even 
possibilities for her. She has a desperate struggle to make both 
ends meet, and, if her health should break down, there is no light. 
country or continental post for the over-worked deaconess. ‘True, 
there are central training homes belonging to her order where she 
can go for rest; but the entowrage of these is hardly what she 
requires. A curate from one of our slums who undertakes a chap- 
laincy on the Riviera finds that the bright society of cultured lay- 
men and laywomen does him as much good as the healing, balmy 
air, and the invalid deaconess also would have a far better chance 
of recovery were she to bid adieu to her ecclesiastical sisters for 
a time in order to mix in totally different society, which need not. 
necessarily be “ frivolous or ungodly.” 

Again, a poor gentlewoman is more handicapped than a man in 
her own station owing to the great difficulty she has in procuring 
a dwelling-place of any kind. She is generally unable to rent even 
the smallest house, for this means furniture and a servant, and 
cheap lodgings are not easy to meet with. ‘“ Apartments for a 
single gentleman” is what nearly all the advertisements say, for 
few landladies care to have a lady lodger when they can get a 
gentleman. The reason is not far to seek. The gentleman goes 
to his business early, usually not returning till night. He is better 
paid than the lady worker, and is consequently rather more free 
with his money. A fire need not be lighted in his room until an 
hour or two before his return, and in many other ways he is 
altogether less trouble. The lady lodger, even if she has regular 
employment, in many cases requires a mid-day meal. She may 
give lessons in music, painting, or languages, and therefore does not- 
dine or lunch out, as she probably stays but a short time at each 
house. The elderly lady, too, who ekes out her humble pension or 
allowance by “home work,” must always dine in the middle of the 
day at home. But it often happens, even if a lodging can be found, 
that the charge is beyond her means. The gentleman who perhaps 
calls to look at the rooms next day thinks the sum asked very 
reasonable, and concludes the bargain at once; but the lady must: 
be thankful if she can procure apartments of the sort usually 
occupied by young men of the lower middle-class who are just 
starting in life, such as junior clerks, Board-school assistants, 
shopmen, apprentices, d&c. 

Apartments of this description are not exactly calculated to raise 
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the spirits of the educated gentlewoman. There is the usual horse- 
hair furniture: the dingy gilt mirror adorned with links of pale 
green paper; the cheap little cheffonier with the marble top; the 
family portraits ranged round the walls; the corner solemnly set 
apart for funeral cards neatly framed in black. Added to these 
atrocities, the correct thing nowadays is to fill every available space 
between the pictures with miniature umbrellas, fans, &c., made of 
coloured paper of every conceivable hue—the brighter the better. 
Of course the usual crotchet antimacassars are much en evidence, 
and the occupant of this apartment may consider herself lucky if 
she has not also to put up with a pair of bright blue vases on the 
mantelpiece, or, worse still, overhanging it, a framed certificate of 
hideous design and gandy colouring, setting forth that the master of 
the house belongs to the ‘‘ Druids” or “ Oddfellows” or some such 
order. Sometimes the landlady is goodnatured enough not to 
resent a few alterations and improvements, but too often what is an 
eyesore to the one is a beloved and precious treasure to the other ; 
hence any hint to the contrary would immediately be productive of 
a battle royal. As a rule, however, it is only the lady lodger who 
feels these unartistic surroundings so keenly, for the worthy young 
clerk or shop assistant who usually occupies such apartments 
probably rather admires them than otherwise; they remind him of 
the parlour at home, where such things are the Lares and Penates 
of the family ; and this is another reason why, even in his case 
also, the man is more welcome than the lady—he is on the same 
social footing as the household with whom he resides, and is there- 
fore a frequent guest for a smoke and chat in the neat little kitchen 
—which unpretentious apartment is in reality far more attractive 
than “the parlour ”—with its clean tiled floor and spotless hearth, 
over which preside benignantly the usual pair of large white china 
dogs with “ burnt-sienna ” ears. 

Of course it often happens, in certain localities, that men of good 
position also find themselves temporarily occupying such apartments, 
but then they know that it is only for a time, and therefore en- 
deavour either to make the best of their surroundings or to change 
their quarters for the better if possible. If their sojourn, however, 
in that particular district, is to be for two or three years, they 
sometimes take the bull by the horns at once, regardless of con- 
sequences. I was once told by a man who had come to reside in a 
neighbourhood for a special course of study that on the first morn- 
ing after his arrival in his lodgings he innocently moved a pin- 
cushion away from a looking-glass in order to place the latter at a 
more convenient angle for shaving operations; when behold, the 
whole thing collapsed—the pincushion had been placed there as a 
prop! ‘I gave notice that very day,” he concluded; “I wasn’t 
going to stand that /” A young medical student also related to me 
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the fate of a certain mangy squirrel in a glass case which occupied 
& prominent position in the sitting-room which he shared with two 
of his fellow students. ‘‘ We were determined to get rid of the 
ugly little beast,” he said, ‘“‘so one evening we fell upon it and 
smashed the whole thing to atoms. The landlady thought it was 
an accident, and though she charged it in her bill, she never 
replaced it, thank goodness.” Needless to say, I was well aware 
that the damage in this case was paid out of the parental purse, 
along with other ‘ sundries,” 

Do you ever consider, young men, that these apartments which 
you endure for a time only because you have a brighter prospect 
before you, are the lifelong dwelling places of hundreds of your 
well-born sisters? They have no chance of rising step by step as 
you have, or of cherishing well-founded hopes of success and honour 
in the daysto come. Will you not think over these things and see 
what can be done, if your own hopes should be reslised? I am 
glad to note that a movement has at last been set on foot to provide 
dwelling-places in London where ladies may live together at a small 
expense, but the movement is still in its infancy. We want a 
second Lord Rowton to do for the poor ladies of England what that 
lamented nobleman has so successfully done for the working men. 


Apa Moore. 























A PUBLICIST: EDGAR SALTUS. 


AN entertaining monthly publication entitled the Smart Set, com- 
posed chiefly of fiction contributed by well-known writers in the 
United States, introduced to readers in the British Isles in an 
unobtrusive way the name “ Edgar Saltus,” which appears in its 
pages as that of the author of short stories and bright and pithy 
articles on current topics, 

Why Edgar Saltous is not more widely known has been and 
remains a puzzle to many. One reason may be that though some 
of the best of his novels were published in London by Routledge, 
they have been out of print for some years, a statement equally 
true of his philosophical -and historical writings. Ever since I 
read his 4 Transaction in Hearts, which I picked up at Euston 
in 1890, I have been deeply interested in the man and his writings, 
and with considerable difficulty I succeeded, thanks to the untiring 
efforts of Messrs. Putnams’ Sons of New York, in procuring all his 
published works, including some translations from the French. With 
these books I am now familiar, and as I find that few readers "know 
anything about them, I hope in a few words to draw the attention 
of those who enjoy true artistic workmanship in a story to books 
which cannot fail to interest them, and which can in part be acquired 
in the excellent reprints now in course of publication by Messrs. 
Greening & Co. 

Edgar Everston Saltus was born in New York on October 8, 1858. 
He is a descendant of Admiral Cornelius Everston, who, as Com- 
mander of the Dutch fleet, captured on August 9, 1673, the city of 
New York. He was educated at Columbia College and Heidelberg 
University. 

Oar story-teller started his literary career as a philosopher, by no 
means a bad réle for one who aims at being a searcher of human 
hearts and a graphic revealer of their deepest secrets. His initial 
performance was The Philosophy of Disenchantment, published 
in 1884, a work no doubt the result of his university career at 
Heidelberg, and the tone of which is, I believe, due in no small 
measure to personal contact with Herr Edward von Hartmann. 
The volume, which consists of some 200 pages octavo, presents in 
simple and attractive style the teachings of Schopenhauer, of whose 
career an interesting sketch is given. Chapters are devoted to such 
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subjects as “The Sphinx’s Riddle,” “The Borderlands of Happi- 
ness,” “The Great Quietus,” and such questions as “Is Life an 
Affliction ?” 

To the truths enunciated by Schopenhauer as the High Priest. 
of Pessimism is added a summary of the deductions of von Hart- 
mann, to whose personality and philosophy a chapter is devoted. 

As it is not to Saltus the pbilosopher, but to Saltus the story- 
teller I wish to draw the attention of my readers, I shall merely 
mention the fact that The Philosophy of Disenchantment was followed 
in 1885 by a kindred work entitled The Anatomy of Negation, 
which the author states in a prefatory note, is ‘‘ intended to convey 
a tableau of anti-theism from Kapila to Leconte de Lisle.” He 
adds with characteristic candour ‘‘to avoid misconception, it may 
be added that no attempt has been made to prove anything.” The 
little book is a noticeable contribution to the literature of pessimism, 
and ran to more than one edition—a fact, considering the nature of 
the work, in itself remarkable. The value of such studies to the 
future novelist is proved by a powerful passage which occurs in 
A Transaction of Hearts, and that his work in the regions of 
philosophy was not without a serious purpose, the following note 
which appeared in the revised edition of The Anatomy of Negation 
bears ample testimony : 


‘Tt was the intention of the writer,” he declares, “ not indeed to insist 
on this or on that, but rather, in displaying the views of philosopher and 
of sage, to suggest that, if the laws which govern the universe are invari- 
able, it would seem to follow that everything which happens happens 
because it must, in which case there can be little that is of much conse- 
quence, and nothing whatever that is worthy of dislike, of fear even, or of 
hope. In brief, it was the writer's endeavour to divest his reader of one 
or two idle preoccupations, and to leave him serener in spirit, and of 
better cheer than before.” 


Which somewhat flippant expression of fatalism gives, so far as I 
can discover, the tenets of Saltus the philosopher. 

His first work of fiction, Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure, was published 
by Messrs. Benjamin & Bell, of New York, in 1886. The dramatis 
persone are but six or seven in number, for Saltus never crowds his 
canvas, and of these three alone are in the foreground: Miss 
Barhyte, Harmon Incoul, an elderly widower and millionaire, whom 
she consents to marry with the same stipulation that Eugénie 
Grandet’s husband made with her “that, though married, they were 
to live as though they were not married—as might brother and 
sister,” and Lenox Leigh, the handsome cultured penniless young 
fellow, whose Jove Miss Barhyte returns, but whom, from fear of her 
mother’s cruelty, she forsakes to become Mrs, Incoul. 

Incoul, in agreeing to the marital conditions referred to, ex- 
presses a strong hope that these conditions may not be eternal. 
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‘If there come a time when you care for me, then I may ask you 
to give me your heart, as to-day I have asked for your hand.” 

“When that day comes, believe me,” she said, and her delicious 
face took on a richer hue, “ when that day comes there will be 
neither asking nor giving, we shall have come into our own.” 

The newly married pair visit London and Paris, and the reader 
follows them delightedly on a tour through France and to the 
borders of Spain. During a bull fight at San Sebastien Lenox 
Leigh appears on the scene and is invited by the Incouls to dinner, 
there being also presenta Mr. Blydenburg and his daughter. Both 
the bull fight and the dinner are described with some prolixity but 
with much art, 


“The dinner done, they moved out on the terrace. The moon had 
chased the stars, the Concha glittered with lights, and before the hotel a 
crowd circled in indolent coils as though wearied with the holiday. There 
are many people, too, on the terrace, and in passing from the dining-room 
the little party, either by accident or design, got cut in twain. For the 
first time since the spring evening Maida and Lenox were alone. Their 
solitude, it was true, was public, but that mattered little. 

“ Maida utilised the earliest moment by asking her companion how he 
got there. ‘You should not have spoken to me,’ she added, before he 
could have answered. 

“* Maida!’ 

“*No, you must go; you 

“ «But I only came to find you,’ he whispered. 

“*¢To find me? How did you know where I was?’ 

“<«The Morning News told me. I was in Paris, on my way to Baden, 
for I heard you were there, and then, of course, when I heard you were 
here, I followed after.’ 

““¢ Then you are not going to Andalusia ?’ 

“¢ No, not unless you do.’ 

“The girl wrung her hands. ‘Oh, Lenox, do go away.’ 

‘“‘*T can’t, nor do you wish it. You must let me see you. I will come 
to you to-morrow . . . He hasan excellent voice, not so full as Gayarre’s, 
but his method is better.’ 

“Mr. Incoul had suddenly approached them, and as suddenly Lenox’s 
tone had changed. To all intents and purposes he was relating the merits 
of a tenor. 

“‘< The carriage is here,’ said Maida’s husband ; ‘we must be going; I 
am sorry we can’t offer you a seat, Mr. Leigh, we are a trifle crowded as 
it is.’” 





The party drive away, Mr. Incoul inviting Lenox to go to see 
them, and Lenox bowing assent. On the morrow Blydenburg 
arges Incoul to cross the border into Spain; he consents, and the 
two gentlemen leave for Fuenterrabia, announcing their intention 
to spend the night there. When they arrive they find, to their 
great disgust, that there is no accommodation, and return to Biarritz 
by a late train. 


“The station at Biarritz is several miles from the town, and, as the 
horses were slow, it was almost twelve o'clock before the Continental was 
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reached. Blydenburg alighted there,and Mr. Incoul drove on alone to 
the Villa. As he approached it he saw that his wife’s rooms were illumi- 
nated. For the moment he thought she might be waiting for him, but at 
once he knew that was impossible, for on leaving he had said he would 
pass the night in Spain. 

“ The carriage drew up before the main entrance, He felt for smal} 
money to pay the driver, but found nothing smaller than a louis. The 
driver, after a protracted fumbling, declared that in the matter of change 
he was not a bit better off. Where is the cabman who was ever supplied ? 
Rather than waste words Mr. Incoul gave him the louis, and the man 
drove off, delighted to find that the old trick was still in working order. 

“Mr. Incoul looked up again at his wife’s window, but during his parley 
with the driver the lights had been extinguished. He entered the gate 
and opened the door with akey. The hall was dark ; he found a match 
and lit it. On the stair was Lenox Leigh. The match flickered and went 
out, but through the open door the moon poured in. 

“The young man rubbed his hat, as though uncertain what to do or 
say. At last he reached the door. ‘Iam at the Grand, you know,’ he 
hazarded. 

“¢ Yes, I know,’ Mr. Incoul answered, ‘and I hope you are comfort- 
able.’ 

‘*Leigh passed out. Mr. Incoul closed and bolted the door behind 
him. For a moment he stood very still. Then, turning, he ascended the 
stair.” 

From this point to the end of the story the guile of the serpent 
and its sinuosity are seen in the acts of Mr. Incoul, who follows 
Lenox until he gets an opportunity to falsely accuse him of cheating 
at cards, an accusation which leads Lenox to commit suicide. His 
reflections just before the act form an epitome of the philosophy of 
all time, and are flavoured by some of the quaint phrases which 
give these books a peculiar charm. Incoul asphyxiates his wife in 
a highly dramatic manner, and eo the book ends, 

I have given. but a slight sketch of the plot, but a vague impres- 
sion of the intensity and artistic workmanship displayed in a 
volume which is remarkable as a first effort in fiction inasmuch as 
the author is triumphantly successful in investing with fresh interest 
the world-old trinity of the husband, the wife and the lover. 

The Truth about Tristrem Varick, published in 1887, was with 
Eden and A Transaction in Hearts (both of whieh appeared in 
1888), also published by more than one publisher in London, notably 
by Routledge. The author in dedicating the book to Von Hartmann 
designates it an “attempt in ornamental disenchantment.” With 
this book commences a series of portraits of women, drawn with 
infinite care and precision. In Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure the 
portrait given of Miss Barhyte differentiates her but little from the 
woman one may meet in a street car any day, but in the later work 
infinite pains are taken by the novelist to accentuate the pbysical 
beauty of his heroines. This desire carried to excess tends to 
spoil not a little of what might otherwise have been good workman- 
ship, by reducing to a mere type of beauty what might otherwise 
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be regarded as living flesh and blood. What gives unalloyed 
pleasure when first perused becomes wearisome in its monotony by 
frequent repetitions. Here is the description of Viola Raritan : 


“She was dressed in a gown of canary, draped with madeira and 
fluttered with lace. Her arms and neck were bare and unjewelled. Her 
hair was cimmerian, the black of basalt that knows no shade more dark, 
and it was arranged in such wise that it fell on either side of her forehead, 
circling a little space above the ear, and then wound into a coil on the 
neck, This arrangement was not modish, but it was becoming—the only 
arrangement, in fact, that would have befitted her features, which resem- 
bled those of the Cleopatra unearthed by Lieutenant Gorringe. Her eyes 
were not oval, but round, and they were amber as those of leopards, the 
yellow of living gold. The corners of her mouth drooped a little, and the 
mouth itself was rather large than small. When she laughed one could 
see her tongue ; it was like an inner cut of water-melon, and sometimes, 
when she was silent, the point of it caressed her under lip. Her skin 
was of that quality which artificial light makes radiant, and yet of which 
the real delicacy is only apparent by day. She just lacked being tall, and 
in her face and about her bare arms and neck was the perfume of health. 
She moved indolently with a grace of her own. She was not twenty, a 
festival of beauty in the festival of life.” 


When read for the first time the piquancy of the passage gives 
it a relish which is most palatable; but when a number of women 
are met with in successive stories, all of whom display the tips of 
‘their tongues, we gradually cherish an ever-increasing desire that 
that irritating as well as unruly member had been cut out in their 
youth. Miss Raritan’s tongue, however, should be spared, for she 
has a voice, a voice that 
“rang out as though it vibrated through labyrinths of gold—a voice 
that charged the air with resonant accords—a voice prodigious 
and dominating, grave and fluid; a voice that descended into the 
caverns of sound, soared to the uttermost heights, scattering notes like 
showers of stars, evoking visions of flesh and dazzling steel, and in its 
precipitate flights and vertiginous descents disclosing landscapes riotous 
with flowers, rich with perfume, sentient with beauty, articulate with 
love ; a voice voluptuous as an organ and languorous as the consonance of 
citherns and guitars.” 

In Tristrem Varick we have again a simple theme treated with 
consummate art. In the method of the novelist we recognise writers 
whom he has chosen as his models, and note his indebtedness to 
Balzac, Flaubert and Paul Bourget. The best scene is laid in New 
York, and, as in the majority of these novels, there is a brief trip 
to Europe by way of interlude. The plot is concerned with the 
pursuit of the heroine, Miss Raritan, by the hero who gives his 
name to the book. The villain on this occasion is a married man, 
one Weldon Royal, but his fate as well as that of Tristrem I need 
not reveal. The book abounds in happy phrases and brilliant 
descriptive passages. The wit, of which there is no lack, is 
enunciated by A. B. Fenwick Chisholm-Jones, a novelist known to 
his friends as Alphabet, a figure with whom the reader grows 
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familiar as he reappears in successive stories, and is himself the 
author of some good ones. The description of Tristrem’s. evil 
dream is one of the most forcible and most quotable passages, and 
as such I give a few sentences from it : 


“He turned his head; behind him was a woman running, and who, 
as she ran, cast a shadow that was monstrous. In the glimpse that he 
caught of her he saw that she was bare of foot and that her breast was 
uncovered. Her skirt was tattered and her hair was loose. He turned 
again, the face was hideous. The eyes squinted, lustreless and opaque ; 
the nose was squat, the chin retreated, the forehead was seamed with scars, 
and the mouth, that stretched to the ears, was extended with laughter. 
As she ran she took her teeth out one by one, replacing them with either 
hand. And still she laughed, a silent laughter, her thin lips distorted as 
though she mocked the world. . . . He could hear her bare feet patter 
on the stones. O God, what did she wish of hin? And no escape, not 
one. He was in her power, immured with her for evermore. He called 
for help, and beat at the walis, and ever nearer she came, swifter than 
disease, and more appalling than death. His nails sank in his flesh, he 
raised a hand to stay the beating of his heart, and then at once she was 
upon him, felling him to the ground as a ruffian fells his mistress, her 
knees were on his arms, he was powerless, dumb with dread, and in his 
face was the fetor of her breath. Her eyes were no longer lustreless, 
they glittered like twin stars, and still she laughed, her naked breast 
heaving with the convulsions of her mirth. ‘I am Truth,’ she bawled. and 
laughed again. And with that Tristrem awoke, suffocating, quivering, 
and outwearied as though he had run a race and lost it.” 


Oa the whole Tristrem Varick is the most carefully wrought of 
the novels of Mr. Saltus, There is not a superfluous sentence in 
the book. 

Eden and A Transaction in Hearts were both published a year 
later, the dedication of the former is dated May 15, 1888. In his 
earlier books Mr. Saltus gave us women who justified Hamlet’s 
dictum ; in Hden we have a careful study of a young girl which 
vies in force and fidelity with much more ambitious and elaborate 
work by other hands. Save Clara Middleton in Zhe Hgoist I know 
no female figure in modern fiction at once so gracious, so frank 
and so genuinely feminine as she. 


“She was slight and dark of hair, her face was like the cameo of a 
Neapolitan boy, but her eyes were not black, they were of that sultry 
blue which is observable in the ascension of tobacco-smoke through a sun- 
beam ; and about her mouth and in the earriage of her head was something 
that reminded you of the alertness and expectancy of a bird. She was not 
innocent, if innocence be taken in the sense of ignorance, but she was 
clean of mind, of eye, and of tongue. She had been better instructed than 
the majority of society girls, or, if not better instructed, she had read more, 
and this, perhaps, because on emerging from the nursery her father’s first 
care had been to make her unafraid of books.” 


This fleckless girl naturally loved purity in man and woman, and 
when a series of suspicions assail her, owing to the enigmatical 
condact of her husband, she wins at once our ardent love and pity, 
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and when John Usselex emerges from the shadow we feel that 
Eden’s own slight aberration of the heart has not been without its 
salutary effect on her, and that in the widening of her sympathies 
her moral nature has gained in tenderness what it may have lost in 
intensity. 

The elderly Usselex might pass as a modern type of King Arthur 
save that, as Alphabet Jones might say, the New York banker could 
give some points to the Blameless King. Save Eden and her 
husband there are but two characters in the story which have more 
than an adumbrative existence, Dugald Maule, al awyer and a scamp, 
and Adrian Arnswald, a wax doll of the Daniel Deronda type. 

“He was young, twenty-three or twenty-four at most. His head was 
massive, and his features were pagan in their correctness. The jaw was a 
masterpiece ; it gave the impression of reservoirs of internal strength, an 
impression which was tempered when he spoke, for his voice was low, and 
sonorous as a muffled bell. His eyes were'of that green-grey which is 
caught in an icicle held over grass. And in them and about his mouth 
there was that suggested that he could never be brutal and seldom 
tender.” 

I have quoted this passage as it contains one of the curious con- 
ceits which the reader may have already noted in the description of 
Eden’s eyes, such descriptions are not always self-explanatory, and 
occasionally are somewhat obscure, as for instance when we are told 
of Rath in A Transaction in Hearts, that ‘‘ Her skin was eburnean 
in its clarity, her eyes of iserine, and in her features something there 
was that suggested a pastel of a politer age, a Psyche on a fan.” 
The use of such a word as ‘‘iserine” means, to the majority of such 
readers as are not hopelessly indolent, a recourse to the dictionary, 
for the public, unlike Mr. Saltus, have not boned the dictionary as 
a carver might bone a fowl. 

The description of the opera in New York isso good that I quote 
it as a specimen of our author's method of making an inventory of 
human puppets : 

“At the opera that night the aristocrats of the New World were in 
full force. Among them were men who could not alone have wedded the 
Adriatic, but have dowered her as well. Venicein her greatest splendour 
had never dreamed such wealth as theirs. There was Jabez Robinson, 
his wife and children, familiarly known as the Swiss Family Robinson, the 
founder of their dynasty having emigrated from some Helvetian vale. A 
lightning calculator might have passed a week in the summing up of 
their possessions, There was old Jerolomon, who, through the manipula- 
tion of monopolies, exhaled an odour of Sing-Sing, the which had been 
so attractive to the nostrils of an English peer that he had taken his 
daughter as wife. There was Madden who controlled an entire 
State. There was Bucholz, who declared himself above the law, and 
who had erupted in New York three decades before with the seven deadly 
sins for sole capital. There was Bleecker Bleecker, who each year gave 
away @ Pope's ransom to charity and pursued his debtors to the grave. 
There was Dunwoodie, whose coat smelled of benzine and whose signature 
was potent as a king’s. There was Forbush, who lunched furtively on an 
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apple and had given a private establishment to each one of his twelve 
children. There was Gwathmeys, who had twice ruined himself for his 
enemies and made a fortune from his friends. There was Attersoll, who 
could have bought the White House and whose sole pleasures were window- 
gardening and the accord of violins. 

“On the grand-tier was Mrs. Besalul, on whom society had shut her 
door because she had omitted to close her own. In an adjoining box was 
Mrs. Smithwick, the bride of a month, fairer than that queen whose face 
was worth the world to kiss, and who, the previous winter, had written a 
novel of such impropriety that when it was published her mother forbade 
her to read it. There was Miss Pickett, a débutante, who possessed the 
disquieting ugliness of a monkey, who had announced that there was nothing 
so immoral as ennui. There was Mrs, Bouvery, who claimed connection 
with every one whose name began with Van. Mrs. Hackensack, one of 
the few surviving Knickerbockers. The Coenties twins, known as Dry 
and Extra Mumm. And there were others less interesting. Mrs. Pender, 
for instance, famous for her musicales, which no one could be bribed to 
attend. . . . Mrs. Nevers, mailed in diamonds; Mrs. Goodloe, mailed in 
pearls, and a senator’s wife in a bonnet.” 


One remarkable feature of our author’s work is that he clothes 
his women in garments which prove that he has devoted much time 
and attention to female dress. Eden appears in a series of triumphs 
of the milliner. At one time she wears “an artful combination of 
tulle and of silk ; it was colourless yet silvery, and in it Eden, bare 
of arm and of neck, looked a water-nymph garmented in sheen and 
foam.” On another occasion, “ Her gown, which was cut a trifle 
lower on the back than on the neck, was of a hue that suggested 
the blending of sulphur and of salmon. Her arms were cased in 
Suéde, into which she had rolled that part of the glove which covers 
the hand, 

“Save for the wedding-token her fingers were ringless. She 
had nothing about her throat. But from shoulder to shoulder, from 
breast to girdle, was a cuirass of gems, flecked with absinthe and 
oscillant with flame.” On yet another we are informed, “ Her gown 
was black, glittered with jet, about her throat was a string of pearls, 
her arms were bare, the wrists unbraceleted, &c,” 

When such attention is paid to the details of a woman’s gar- 
ments, it is not strange that the great shows of sea and sky are 
dwelt on with an artist’s affection for colour. Here is a sketch of 
dusk : 

“The sun had sunk in cataracts of champagne. Westward the sky was 
like the apotheosis in Faust, green-barred and crimson, with background 
of oscillant yellow. The east was already grey. Overhead was a shade of 
salmon, which presently disappeared. Then dusk came, and with ita 
colourless vapour, through which Night, cautious at first as misers are, 


displayed one sequin, then another, till, taking heart, it unbarred all its 
treasury to the world.” 


The book is full of expressions and similes which delight and 
surprise, and not a few of which linger long in the memory. I cull 
one or two at random. 
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“There is nothing more talkative than the foot of a pretty 
woman.” 

‘A woman who marries a second time does not deserve to have 
lost her first husband.” 

And this beautiful simile: ‘‘ Eden sat very still, surprised as 
February at a violet.” 

Tristrem Varick is the most artistic of Mr. Saltus’s novels, but 4 
Transaction in Hearts is the most powerful study of human nature 
he has yet given us. It depicts the conflicting emotions which run 
riot in the breast of the Rev. Christopher Gonfallon, who falls in 
love with his wife’s sister. Such a dramatic situation appeals to 
but few, and in the hands of a less skilful artist the dramatis per- 
sone would be hopelessly maltreated if not rendered thoroughly 
repulsive. Sympathy with his subject may seem strange in a pro- 
fessor of anatomy, but without genuine love for his profession no 
man can use the scalpel with supreme success. Mr. Saltus may be 
a vivisector, but he never “ murders to dissect.” He is the deft 
anatomist who lays bare the very sources of life while he searches 
for the roots of the disease the cure for which he would discover ; 
but in all his operations his actions are marked by judgment and 
skill, and in the beneficial result of his labours the whole world 
shares and rejoices. 

When Gonfallon married Ruth, the elder daughter of Bucholz the 
monopolist, her sister Claire was but an undeveloped girl. She 
returns at the period dealt with in the story from a European trip 
extending over four years, and little by little her beauty and way- 
wardness infatuate the susceptible rector her brother-in-law, whose 
wife is permanently on the sick list, a victim to neuralgia. 

The mental tortures endured by Gonfallon, the spiritual struggles, 
the gradual sapping of the foundations of his moral nature, are 
depicted with marvellous skill, and though pages are devoted to the 
exposition there is not a sentence which any save the most vacuous 
readers would willingly skip. 

The picture of the enchantress is drawn in a few strokes: 


“She was worse than pretty. In her skin was the hue of that white 
rose which has a sulphur heart. Her features had the surety of an 
intaglio; her head was small, the brow low; in her hair, which was short 
and curled, was the glisten of gold-leaf shown to the sun. Her eyes 
were of porcelain blue, the under lids retreating and shorter than the 
upper.” 


That such a physically doll-like creature should act a heroic part 
appears almost incredible; but the novelist in relating the tale, 
leaves no doubt on the mind of his reader that Claire acts in a 
thoroughly natural manner, and convincingly proves once more that 
in the most unpromising natures lurk great possibilities, a fact which 
the superficial student of humanity is apt to overlook. 
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Claire marries Trement Yarde, a man whom she was supposed to 
detest, and Gonfallon officiates on the occasion with the best grace 
he can display. The last words the bride says to him after the 
ceremony in reply to his frenzied request, ‘Tell me, you do love 
me, do you not?” are said with a gesture that was pathetic in the 
sorrow it conveyed. ‘ Love you, Gonfallon? It is not I that love 
you ; itis Ruth.” A door closed and she was gone. Gonfallon and his 
wife, from whom the neuralgia had been long ago exorcised, are then 
left alone, and the unhappy man broods in the silence of his study 
over his life. 

On the floor before him the prayer-book lay, and he stooped to 
pick it up. It was not large, hardly bigger than a good resolution, 
but as prayer-books go it was a gem. The text was illuminated, 
and for binding it had tortoise-shell clamped with gold. In the 
morning Ruth had brought it to him with the request that he would 
use it at the service which was to be. And now as he raised it from 
the floor it opened in his hand. On the fly-leaf was an inscription 
in character thin as hair: “To Ruth, from her loving sister, 
Christmas, 1879.” And as he read it he understood why the request 
had been made, 

Idly he turned the pages. Between the covenants of the 
marriage-pact a blue flower had been pressed. During the agita- 
tions of the ceremony it had been unnoticed, but now something 
about it seemed to evoke a memory, and he went back again to the 
slopes and intervales of Bronx. Idly still he turned the leaves. 
Before the psalm, “ With my whole heart thy praise I will proclaim,” 
another flower had been placed, but this one was yellow, as though 
the hope of the first betokened had mellowed with fulfilment. And 
as he turned again, facing the collect for Ash Wednesday he found 
a clipping from some poet’s corner, a bit of school-girl verse : 


“T wait for the story—the birds cannot sing it, 
Not one as he sits on the tree, 
The bells cannot ring it, but long years, oh, bring it, 
Such as I wish it to be.” 


He read it twice, and very gently, almost reverently, he put the 
book aside. Anger seemed to take itself visibly away; he saw it 
leaving him, and made no effort to detain. Already hatred was 
departing, and in its train an illusion had unmasked. “It is not I 
that love you,” some one was saying, “it is Ruth.” 

He had fallen in a chair, and sat, his face buried in his hands, 
Back again from the past one memory after another came to him 
unreproached ; first his wooing of her, her shy willingness, the 
sweet profanation, the earliest reluctant kiss, then the altar-rail, 
the blush of girlhood abandoned, the wifely solicitude, the un- 
alterable charm with which illness had coped in vain, the tenderness 
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of her nature, the unwavering allegiance, the trust, the belief, the 
pride in him. 

“Tt is I,” he mused, “ with whom she covenanted ; it is I whose 
praise she proclaimed. I am the story she waited,” and, raising his 
face from his hands, he added, “ If that story were only true!” 

Already the afternoon: had taken itself off. And as the light 
decomposed and decreased, something that was like to weariness 
seemed to fill the room. On the ceiling an uncertain dimness 
gathered. Here and there a gilt nail on the wood-work detained 
as with a pin a fringe of the mantle of day, but in the background 
<was a somnolence in which objects disappeared mysteriously, one by 
one. In the corners shadows came and crouched. Under the 
chairs pits had formed, and out of them crept an obscurity which 
effaced and devoured the floor. On the ceiling the dimness 
deepened, the crouching shadows elongated and lapped the walls. 
A rumble from the street put an accent on the gloom, and 
presently, by way of vespers, the voice of the housemaid chanting 
‘‘ Jesus loves me,” chimed on a treble from the regions below. 

For a little space Gonfallon moved uneasily. Then, when night 
had wholly come, he found -his way from the study, and groped 
through the darkness to Ruth. 

I cannot but regard The Pace that Kills (1889) as a failure; 
though as such it may be compared to Beau Brummel’s rejected 
neckties. Had it been the production of any writer save the 
author of A Transaction in Hearts, or even had it been an early 
effort in fiction of Mr. Saltus, there is sufficient merit in the book to 
lead to its being deemed “ full of promise.” It is not unlikely that 
it was written during the author’s apprenticeship to fiction and cast 
aside for some years. 

In the following year (1890) appeared Mary of Magdala, published 
by Osgood MacIlvaine & Co.; a chronicle in which the figure of 
the Christus is treated with reverence and not without a touch of 
poetry. This book was followed by Imperial Purple (1892), a forcible 
and brilliant study in the manner of Victor Hugo of the Roman 
Emperors. A collection of short stories published in 1893 included 
one powerful tale, .4 Transient Guest ; and about this time Mr. Saltus 
wrote Madame Saphira, a book which, though not equal to his earlier 
work, is a noticeable achievement. His other volumes are, Enthralled 
(1895), which was suggested, I conjecture, by Victor Hugo’s L’Homme 
qui rit, as Oswald Quain, the villain, undergoes the same operation 
as that inflicted on Gwymplaine by the Compraccios ; Love and Lore, 
a delightful volume of essays, with interludes of verse in which Mr, 
Saltus amply proves himself the possessor of considerable poetic 
power; and When Dreams Come True, published in 1896, which is, so 
far as I am aware, the last story in volume form we have had from 
Mr. Saltus, though reprints, mainly from The Smart Set, entitled 


me 
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Purple and Fine Women, and the Pomps of Satan, have been issued 
respectively by the Ainslee Publishing Co., New York, and Messrs. 
Greening & Co., London, at the close of the last year and the beginning 
of this. 

Edgar Saltus is, however, to adopt the words of his own Mr. 
Incoul, about to “come in to his own”: that popular recognition 
which undoubtedly he has earned, and for the existence of which 
ample evidence is to be found in Wit amd Wisdom from Edgar 
Saltus, by G. F. Monkshood (“the Piccadilly Antisthenes”) and 
George Gamble, and The Cynic’s Posy, a collection of epigrams of 
which the major portion is by the author of A Transaction in 
Hearts. 


Ramsay Cougs. 

















THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


AN active controversy has now been started about the Athanasian 
Creed, whether it should be omitted from the Christian Church 
Service, on account of the damuatory clauses being inconsistent 
with Christian principles and the absence of authority for the Creed. 
The reputed author, Athanasius, was a Bishop of the Church of 
Alexandria in the fourth century, having been elected to that 
position by his colleagues, but not having any other spiritual 
authority. The Creed itself is called the Creed of Saint Athanasius, 
but he was not a Saint, and was only Bishop, or Primate, of the 
Christian Church at Alexandria; and he had not any authority to 
announce respecting the true Christian doctrine anything more than 
his own personal opinion. 

Now this Creed professes to assert that “except every one do 
keep it whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly,” and that “‘ except a man believe it faithfully he cannot 
be saved,” A most extraordinary and unprecedented expression, 
totally at variance with the Christian religion—Christ’s religion— 
and distinctly contradicted by the teaching and precepts of our 
Lord, which lead us to expect infinite mercy and forgiveness, and 
an unlimited prospect for repentance and restoration to moral 
health. 

It seems, therefore, that the ‘“‘ Athanasian Creed,” which is at 
present ordered in the Prayer Book to be read in all Christian 
Churches on fourteen occasions in every year, is really a fraud, and 
ought to be totally removed from the Christian Church Service ; 
and it is to be noticed that it has already been extensively dropped 
out of use. 


W. 





Oct. 1904. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


POETRY. 


We do not think that Mr. Aleister Crowley was well advised in 
choosing for his poetical drama a subject so hackeneyed as the 
Quest of the Golden Fleece, or that he has handled it more success- 
fully than did William Morris in his epic, The Life and Deéath of 
Jason. The Argonauts less resembles a classical Greek play than 
one of Seneca’s rhetorical tragedies. The experiment itself was at 
best an unpromising one, seeing that the Atalanta in Calydon is 
the only instance in which an English poet has produced a drama 
at once Hellenic in form and spirit. The influence of Mr. Swin- 
burne is obvious in : 
 ©O happy of mortals, 
O fronter of fear, 
The impassible portals ! 
Ye heavens, give ear. 


Our song shall be rolled in the praise of the gold, and its glory be told 
where the heavenly fold rejoices to hold the stars in its sphere.” 


Though Mr. Swinburne would have shunned as cacophonous the 
fivefold iteration of a single rhyme in an overgrown line. The 
lyric speeches of Orpheus are sometimes of exquisite beauty : 


“ Light, pearly glimmering through dim gulf and hollow, 
Below the foam-kissed lips of all the sea; 
Light shines from all the sky and up to me 
From the amber floors of sand: Light calls Apollo ! 
The shafts of fire fledged of the eagle follow 
The crested surf, and strike the shore, and flee 
Far from green cover, nymph-enchanted lea, 
Fountain, and plume them white as the sea-swallow, 
And turn and quiver in the ocean, seeming 
The glances of a maiden kissed, or dreaming.” 


1 The Argonauts. By Aleister Crowley. Boleskine, Foyers, Inverness : Society 
for the Propagation of Religious Truth. 
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